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IN THIS ISSUE 


The recent “fifth-amendment antics” of Senate committee witnesses 
make our lead article most timely. Labor leaders and racketeers have 
stasperated the nation-wide TV audience as, confronted with seemingly 
mnocuous questions, they appealed to their constitutional safeguard 
pgainst self-incrimination. Were they making a farce of the constitution? 

hat is the scope of the fifth amendment? Is “taking the fifth” an implied 
admission of guilt? Is a witness in a Senate investigation morally oligo 
0 name former Communist associates who have since seen the error 


of their ways? Lawyer-Jesuit William J. Kenealy gives his answers in 
‘Fifth Amendment Morals” (p. 4). 


No Catholic would deny that ae imposes obligations in justice 
and charity toward his fellow man. But, do similar duties devolve upon 
nations with respect to the international community? In his testimony 
before the House Foreign Affairs committee on the mutual-security 
program (p. 16), C. Joseph Nuesse, representing the Catholic Association 
for International Peace, thoroughly explores papal teachings on inter- 
national social justice. In the light 1 these teachings, he concludes 
that we, as a nation, do have foreign-aid obligations. 


*The Church is both abused and feared in some quarters for alleged 
totalitarian” tendencies. For many it will come as a surprise to learn 
that the English Common Law which is the basis for our American 
legal system has its origins in a Catholic concept of the freedom and 


dignity of man. Tyranny and Catholicism, shows Msgr. Francis J. Lally 
(p. 23), do not mix. 


® Pitirim Sorokin recently published a book in which he depicts America 
as a sex-mad society. John L. Thomas, S.J. (p. 30) agrees with the 
Harvard sociologist’s diagnosis. Indeed, none but the most sheltered 
could be blind to the brutal exploitation of sex characteristic of our age. 
Our author, however, takes issue with the cure offered by Mr. Sorokin. 
Modern man is confused about sex, says Father Thomas, because, having 
rejected the concept of human nature on which the Christian attitude 
toward sex is based, he has destroyed the very foundation of traditional 
restraints and controls. For a clear exposition of sex and its relationship 
to human nature, read “The Place of Sex.” 


® Our “Month’s Editorial” (p. 39) offers a series of hard-hitting questions 
aimed at inconsistent American attitudes. Catholics are not spared. 


® As an introduction to this issue’s Documentation which features the 
address of Pius XII to the Congress of the Lay Apostolate (p. 74), we 
recommend “Spiritual Growth through Social Action” (p. 51). 

®Joseph Folliet’s “Meaning of Hungary” (p. 57) sees in last year’s 
uprising the seeds of a “third world revolution” still in search of an 
ideology. Will Christians seize the chance to guide it? 











Fifth Amendment Morals’ 


Wiuu J. Keneaty, S.J. 
Professor of Law 
Loyola University 


HE Honorable Earl Warren, 

Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, was sched- 
uled to deliver an address on the 
Bill of Rights. Shortly before his 
address a group of state employes, 
charged with the responsibility of 
determining what announcements 
could be posted upon the state em- 
ployes’ bulletin board, had refused 
to permit the Bill of Rights to be 
posted because it was a “controver- 
sial” document. A bitter altercation 
arose; but, after the Governor of 
the state vouched in writing for its 
non-controversial character, the Bill 






*Reprinted from the Catholic Lawyer, 96 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1, New York, N.Y., 


Autumn, 1957. 





What is the scope of the com 
stitutional privilege embodirl 
in the Fifth Amendment? | 
a witness morally justified 4 
refusing to implicate othm 
before a congressional con 
mittee? 
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of Rights was permitted to occupy}. 
a place along with routine items d] 


interest. The Chief Justice, com 
menting upon the incident in his 
address, stated: 


And this happened in the United States 
of America on the 15th day of Decem- 
ber 1954, the 168rd anniver: of ow 
Bill of Rights, declared by proclamation 
of President Eisenhower to be Bill of 
Rights Day. It is straws in the wind like 
this which cause some thoughtful peo- 


le to ask the question whether rati- 
Fication of the Bill of Rights could be 
obtained today if we were faced 


squarely with the issue. 


a 














1958 FIFTH AMENDMENT MORALS 5 
The state employes’ dispute, of tion that an appalling number of 
course, centered around the consti- Americans, educated as well as un- 
he co, tutional privilege against self-in- educated, fail to appreciate the 
bodij| ‘timination. For several years the value of a great constitutional safe- 
ont? | highly publicized activities of con- guard of their own liberties; and 
fied grom investigating committees they fail to appreciate its value be- 
othm| 22ve focused public attention and cause they do not understand _ its 
| con§ debate upon this clause in the fifth meaning. Its meaning is rooted in 
amendment to our Federal Consti- its history; and the history of the 
tution. Nevertheless, many of our privilege against self-incrimination 
people still do not appreciate the is a long and bloody battle for per- 
meaning and the merit of this vital sonal dignity and liberty against 
protection of our civil liberties. governmental tyranny. 
The American Institute of Public Thomas M 
Opinion recently published a sur- St. wiceecnns 
vey which reported in part as fol- In 1535 a great champion died 
lows: in that battle. Thomas More, saint 
Each person in today’s survey was first er page Ra year _ 
asked: “When you hear or read about ™anist anc humorist, lor of E y 
the fifth amendment, what does it mean ™4” to be Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
to you?” Here is the way their replies land, _and one of the truly com- 
added up: Correct . . . 42%; Incorrect, manding figures of world history, 
vague . . . 11%; Can’t say .. . 47%. was beheaded in the courtyard out- 
All those who could say what the fifth side the Tower of London. He had 
il amendment was [sic] were then asked: been summoned before the King’s 
| When you hear of a person using the Commission which was investigat- 
com fifth amendment, do you generally ing disloyal and subversive activity 
tf think he is guilty, or not?” The vote of inst the reigning Henry VIII 
a hit} informed adults, Yes, think he is... 2895 ats. Bh a : 
71%; No, do not . . . 20%; Can't During the investigation, envi 
say... 9%. More resolutely refused to answer 
State} many questions propounded to him. 
scem| This survey, as quoted in the He did so on the ground that the 
f ow} cited publication, did not contain investigators had made no specific 
ation the key used in evaluating the an- accusation against him, and argued 
ill of f swers to the first question; and the that no man could be compelled to 
d like } second question is somewhat ambig- accuse himself or to furnish evi- 
pee! uous. Nevertheless, the report as a dence upon which an accusation 
d be| Whole confirms this writer's convic- against him could be made by 
faced 
Tae Pace, Mien an Hans MS Ek New Pa NP Mata 
we, | ee iaRRey SE Moen ROSS See AG LS cau GOT oe Maree 
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others. He appealed to an old 
maxim of Canon Law, nemo tene- 
tur se ipsum prodere, which had 
become part of the jurisprudence 
of the common law of England, but 
which was honored at the time 
more in theory than in practice. He 
was taunted with cowardice be- 
cause he would not “speak even 
plain out.” But his courage defied 
the inquisitors’ tyranny. 

It is important to note, however, 
that at the trial Thomas More took 
the stand, argued his own case, an- 
swered all questions, and replied to 
every specific allegation made 
against him. He did not claim the 
right to be silent in a judicial pro- 
ceeding when formally charged with 
specific accusations of crime. That 
right was a later development in the 
Canon Law of the Church and the 
common law of England. In 1535 
the scope of the principle, nemo te- 
netur se ipsum prodere, did not ex- 
tend so far. Yet it did, when honored 
in practice, protect a man from be- 
ing forced to accuse himself or to 


give testimony from which an accu- . 


sation could be framed against him. 

After the martyrdom of Thomas 
More, and many others who followed 
his example, a century and a half of 
tyranny and torture was to afflict 
the liberties of Englishmen before 
the modern privilege against self-in- 
crimination developed. 


Modern Constitutional Privilege 


It may be of interest to remark 
initially that the scope of the modern 


1 Codex Iuris Canonici, Can. 1748, §$1-2; Can. 1755, §2, n. 2. 
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constitutional privilege is much na. 
rower than the scope of the corre 
ponding privilege in Canon Lav, 
The ancient canonical privilege, ne 
mo tenetur se ipsum prodere, ha 
been widely extended and imple 
mented in modern Canon Law. h 
Canon Law not only is no om 
obliged to accuse himself, or to give 
testimony from which others couli 
frame an accusation against him, a 
even to answer when formally 
charged with a specific judicial ac 
cusation; but no one, defendant a 
witness, can be obliged to testify if 
he fears that his testimony will in 
criminate him, or cause infamy, dan- 
gerous vexations, or other grave 
hardships—either to himself or his 
relatives, by es or ay 
finity, in any degree of the dired 
line and to the first degree of the 
collateral line." 

This reference to Canon Law is 
not made, of course, to argue or in- 
sinuate that the constitutional privi- 
lege shoyld be as broad as the 
canonical. For Church and state are 
two different = with dif- 
ferent ses, different powers, 
and di sent problems. Novertia 
less, the tremendously wide scope of 
the canonical privilege against self- 
incrimination illustrates and _acti- 
vates the Church’s profound defer- 
ence, in the fulfillment of its eternal 
urpose and in the exercise of its 

ivine power, to the dignity and 
inviolability of the individual per- 
son—not merely the good and re- 
spected, but the bad and despised, 
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and the indifferent and unknown 
person—that is, the dignity and in- 
violability of human personality. 
The state pursues its temporal 
urpose and exercises its civil power 
7 the benefit of the same per- 
sons, Wherefore, within the reason- 
gble limits of its practical problems 
and within the reasonable demands 
of its public obligations, a similar 
deference to personal dignity and 
inviolability should be exercised by 
the state. Hence, we return to the 
question: what is the scope of our 
modern constitutional privilege? 


Its Scope 

First: the fifth amendment privi- 
lege is a purely personal one. It 
does not protect relatives or friends 
or neighbors or corporations or la- 
bor unions, but only the accused or 
the witness from compulsory testi- 
mony.” 

Second: this personal age 4 
protects against incrimination only. 
It regards future penal corisequences 
exclusively, that is, either punish- 
ments for crimes, or penalties or 
forfeitures affixed by law to crim- 
inal acts. It cannot be invoked as 
a protection against public infamy, 
dangerous vexations, or other grave 
hardships which are not — pun- 
ishments for crimes, or legal penal- 
ties or forfeitures affixed by law to 
criminal acts. Hence, if a witness 
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has already been pardoned, or if 
he has already been punished, or 
if he is presently protected against 
future punishment by the terms of 
an immunity statute, he cannot in- 
voke the privilege and he must 
testify regardless of the conse- 
quences to himself.’ 

Third: Despite the in any crim- 
inal case phrase of the amendment, 
or rather because of it, the privilege 
may be invoked in any compulsory 
proceeding, The privilege is obvious- 
ly available to a defendant in a 
criminal case; but it is also avail- 
able, by consistent federal court 
determinations,‘ to any witness in a 
criminal case or in a civil case, be- 
fore a grand jury or before a legis- 
lative committee, or in any proceed- 
ing in which compelled testimony 
might lead to future penal conse- 
quences for the witness. 

Fourth: The purpose of the con- 
stitutional privilege is not precisely 
to protect either the actually inno- 
cent or the actually guilty, but it 
is rather to protect the actually or 
potentially accused. The defendant 
or the witness may in fact be in- 
nocent or guilty of the actual or po- 
tential accusation; but in contem- 
plation of law he is presumed inno- 
cent until proved guilty, and by 
rule of law he is privileged to ab- 
stain from proving his innocence or 
his guilt. Surely, this is a civilized 


* United States v. White, 322 U.S. 694, 699 (1944). 

* Ullman ov. United States, 350 U.S, 422 (1956); Burdick v. United States, 236 U.S. 79 
(1915); Brown v. Walker, 161 U.S. 591 (1896); Counselman v. Hitchcock, 142 U.S. 547 
(1892); Boyd v. United States, 116 U.S. 616 (1886). 

‘Watkins ov. United States, 77 S. Ct. 1173 (1957); Bart vo. United States, 349 U.S. 219 
(1955); Emspak v. United States, 349 U.S. 190 (1955); Quinn o. United States, 349 


U.S. 155 (1955). 
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presumption and a reasonable rule 
consonant with human dignity and 
liberty. 

Fifth: Moreover, the invocation 
of the constitutional privilege is 
quite consistent with innocence of 
crime. In 1956, Justice Frankfurter, 
speaking for the Court in the 
Ullmann case, protested: 


Too many, even those who should be 
better advised, view this privilege as 
a shelter for wrongdoers. They too 
readily assume that those who invoke 
it are either guilty of crime or commit 
perjury in claiming the privilege. Such 
a view does scant honor to the patriots 
who sponsored the Bill of Rights as a 
condition to acceptance of the Constitu- 
tion by the ratifying States. The Found- 
ers of the Nation were not naive or 
disregardful of the interests of justice.’ 


Experienced lawyers are well 
aware that some. innocent clients 
may be well justified and well ad- 
vised to invoke the privilege, be- 
cause of various factors and cir- 
cumstances, not only in criminal 
trials but also in investigative pro- 
ceedings. The man who has killed 
another by accident or in justifi- 
able self-defense has committed no 
crime at all; but his admission of 
the unwitnessed or unproved act 
of killing will clearly incriminate 
him. by establishing one element of 
a serious crime, furnishing some 
evidence of guilt, rendering the 
burden of the prosecution lighter, 
making the task of the defense 
heavier, and — endangering 


his liberty or his own life. He may 








. form a link in the chain of evidence 


5 Ullman v. United States, 350 U.S. 422, 426-27 (1956). 
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be a headstrong fool not to invok 
the privilege; but if he does i 
voke it, even unwisely, it would 
unwarranted and rash to raise th 
hue and cry of “fifth-amendmer 
murderer!” 

Many crimes consist of multipk 
elements, both physical and me. 
tal—overt acts performed with spec 
fic intentions or in special circum 
stances, Overt acts may be quite it 
nocent or indifferent in themselva 
being criminal only by reason ¢ 
the specific intent of the actor « 
the special circumstances of th 
action. But an overt act, howeve 
innocent, may well be one element 
of an alleged crime. Its proof ma 
well be some evidence of allege 
guilt. Passing a check, purchasing: 
poison, or even joining the Com 
munist Party—these are all ovet 
acts which may be, as at times the 
have been, either guilty acts or in 
nocent acts. They may be, there 
fore, incriminating facts. 


But furthermore, in addition t 


overt acts which are constituent] 


elements of alleged crimes, ther 
are almost infinitely possible fac 
situations which, while not intrinsi 
elements of any crime, nevertheles 
can provide circumstantial evidence 
of alleged crimes, and which cas 


pointing towards non-existent bu 
alleged guilt. 

In the light of these considers: 
tions there seems to be no rational 
or logical basis for the popular per: 
jury or crime dilemma. Rather i 












idera- 
tional 


er it 
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seems to be based upon the emo- 
tional drive to find scapegoats for 
our social evils. Possibly this ex- 
plains why it is in such high favor 
with the demagogue. In any event, 
it is certain that the constitutional 
privilege extends, not merely to an- 
swers which would in themselves 
support a conviction, but also to all 
answers which would form a link 
in the chain of circumstantial evi- 
dence needed to prosecute the wit- 
ness for crime.° 

Sixth: In order to take advantage 
of the protection of the privilege, 
the witness must claim it. But he has 
no unlimited or arbitrary right to 
do so. In the last resort it is the 
court which must decide whether, 
under all the circumstances, the 
witness’ claim and refusal to an- 
swer are reasonable or not. The wit- 
ness at a legislative investigation, 
therefore must invoke his claim and 
refuse to answer at the peril of a 
subsequent court decision. 

Seventh: Probably the greatest 
confusion in the public mind, con- 
cerning the meaning and scope of 
the privilege, is caused by the doc- 
trine of “waiver.” The privilege 
gives no one the option of picking 
and choosing at will among the 
questions he decides to answer and 
those he decides not to answer— 
even among questions which are 
clearly incriminating. In a criminal 
trial the defendant may invoke the 
privilege and decline to take the 
stand; but if he testifies at all, he 
“waives” the privilege and must an- 
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swer all questions relevant to the 
issue of the trial. The judge is 
there to see that he does, and to 
see that all questions are relevant 
to the issue. 

Unlike criminal trials, however, 
investigations have no sharply de- 
fined issues as measures of rele- 
vancy. In the nature of the in- 
vestigatory process they cannot. 
Wherefore problems. A witness who 
answers one question may be held 
to have waived the privilege as 
to all “related questions”; one who 
has given some testimony may be 
held to have waived the privilege in 
the same “area of investigation.” 

This was undoubtedly the reason 
why Mr. Dave Beck, Sr., recently 
invoked the privilege when he was 
asked by the McClellan Committee 
whether or not he knew Mr. Dave 
Beck, Jr. The absence of a sharply- 
defined issue and the delicacy of 
the waiver doctrine are undoubted- 
ly the reasons why many witnesses 
at congressional investigations have 
surprised, bewildered, annoyed and 
even angered the television audi- 
ence by their monotonous refusals 
to answer some apparently simple 
and innocuous questions. 

The skillful investigator knows 
what he is after; he is keenly aware 
that the privilege may block his 
way, and that a waiver will clear 
his path; and he frames his ques- 
tions accordingly. The witness, 
anxious to retain his privilege, and 
fearful that the interrogator may 
trap him into a waiver, shadow- 


® Blau v. United States, 340 U.S. 159 (1950). 
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boxes and dances around defensive- 
ly to the disgust of the ringsiders 
who came to see a slugging match 
with the hope that somebody would 
get decked, but good! 


The Moral Problem 


The above is a brief and, I fear, 
wearisome epitome of this writer's 
concept of the historical origin, the 
meaning and scope, and some of the 
many difficult legal problems of 
the fifth amendment privilege 
against self-incrimination. But there 
are philosophical and moral prob- 
lems involved too. Usually such 
ae are fictitious or at least 

ctionalized. The following illus- 

tration, however, is frankly a real 
case with which the writer is per- 
sonally and closely acquainted.’ It 
is also typical of very many similar 
moral problems. 

Some years ago an_ idealistic 
young man, motivated by a desire 
to work for social justice for the 
Negro, joined the Communist party. 
He lived in a “segregated” part of 
the country and was a daily wit- 
ness of the tragic injustice visited 
by respectable folk upon their 
colored neighbors. Mistakenly, al- 
though understandably, he thought 
that the Communist party was the 
only organization of consequence in- 
terested in laboring for the equal 
rights and civil liberties of the 
Negro people. 

While in the party he recruited a 
few of his friends who were moti- 
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vated by the same ideals. During 
the period of their membership 
neither he nor his friends had any 
part or knowledge whatsoever of 
the subversive activities of the or 
ganization. They were assigned to 
work for and with the Negro. Nev- 
ertheless, a few years after joining 
they all quit the party in disillusion- 
ment and disgust, convinced by bit- 
ter experience that the Party simply 
had no bona fide interest in the 
Negro at all, but was solely inter. 
ested in a cynical, albeit futile, at- 
tempt to use him as a_ political 
wn. 

In the meantime the young man 
completed his university and pro- 
fessional education. He frankly re- 
vealed his former Communist mem- 
bership and activities to the li- 
censing authorities of his profession 
and to his employers. A few months 
ago he was requested to appear be- 
fore an advance agent of an in- 
vestigating committee. He spoke 
with the agent willingly and freely 
of his activities and experiences in 
the party, of the party’s procedures 
and techniques, and of all he knew 
about it—except that he did not 
name his friends indicated above: 

Shortly thereafter he was sum- 
moned by the committee to testify 
at a televised hearing of the com- 
mittee itself. Whence the problem: 
what should he do? What would a 
lawyer advise? Or a moralist? 

He has three possible courses: 1) 
He can invoke the privilege and 


7 It is understood, I trust, that I did not come by my knowledge as a clergyman. Moreover, 
the witness involved has personally read the following account of his problem and has 


gladly consented to its publication. 
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thus protect his friends. But if he 
does this, he and his family will 
certainly suffer public opprobrium 
and social ostracism; he will surely 
lose his job and probably the prac- 
tice of his profession. As a matter 
of fact the situation is so critical 
that an extremely close relative has 
just been categorically notified of 
automatic loss of position if he 
(the witness) “takes” the fifth 
amendment! 

2) He can waive the privilege 
and expose his friends. But if he 
does this, his friends will unques- 
tionably suffer similar, possibly 
worse, retaliations. For their former 
Communist membership and activi- 
ties are quite unknown to the gen- 
eral public and to their own social, 
business and professional circles. 
Having “enticed” them into the 
party, he feels responsible for their 
present precarious positions. They 
are all extremely frightened; one is 
close to a nervous breakdown; one 
is even contemplating suicide in the 
event of exposure. 

8) He can waive the privilege 
but still refuse to name his friends. 
But if he does this, he and his 
family will suffer at least some of 
the evils of the first course, and he 
will probably or possibly go to jail 
as well.® He is troubled, of course, 
about his own welfare and that of 
his family; but his chief concern is 
for the friends he has unwittingly 
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led into grave danger, and he is re- 
pelled by the idea of dragging their 
skeletons from the closet into public 
view. He is completely convinced, 
as a matter of private but sound 
judgment, that his friends are utter- 
ly innocent of any part in or knowl- 
edge of any subversive activities, 
and that neither the disclosure of 
their names, nor the testimony 
which might be subsequently de- 
manded of them, would add one 
iota to the sum total of the com- 
mittee’s useful information about 
the Communist party or its subver- 
sive activities. Now what should 
he do? 

Suppose that no “bargain” can 
be made with the committee. Sup- 
pose also that the witness in ques- 
tion, reluctantly resigned to the con- 
sequences to himself and his family, 
and sincerely willing to give the 
committee all the useful informa- 
tion he has concerning the Commu- 
nist party, yet desperately anxious 
to save his friends the calamity of 
public exposure, solves his dis- 
tressing trilemma by choosing the 
third and last course. Suppose final- 
ly that he appears, testifies frankly, 
but refuses to name his friends; he 
is cited for contempt, tried in court, 
and sentenced to jail. In such a 
supposition, would his refusal, or 
his sentence, he morally justifiable? 

Undoubtedly he has been legally 
sentenced for a violation of the 


8 This problem arose, and the above lines were written, before Watkins v. United States, 
77 S. Ct. 1178, which was decided June 17, 1957. It is submitted, however, that even 
Watkins does not dissipate the danger of imprisonment for our witness. For the decision 
in Watkins certainly does not allow a witness, who has waived the privilege, to refuse to 
name others when the questions asked are clearly relevant to the area of inquiry. In 
Watkins the clear relevancy and the proper delegation. were found lacking. 
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existing civil law. The question now 
is: has he violated the natural law, 
and has he been sentenced accord- 
ingly? The writer does not find the 
answer easy. 

In approaching an answer, and 
for the purposes of this article, two 
repugnant theories may be disre- 
garded: first, the positivistic theory 
that, regardless of abstract justice, 
no civil laws bind in conscience; 
and second, the equally ghastly 
theory that, regardless of abstract 
justice, all civil laws bind in con- 
science. A solution will be at- 
tempted in the traditional scholas- 
tic philosophy of natural law. 


Obligation of Law 


Scholastic philosophers unanimous- 
ly hold that all true laws, divine or 
human, natural or positive, ecclesias- 
tical or civil, impose some obliga- 
tion upon the conscience of the sub- 
ject. But all true laws are mandated 
by justice and are measured by rea- 
son, Therefore an unreasonable law 
is an unjust law; and an unjust law 
is, in reality, no law at all, but a 
species of governmental violence 
which cannot bind the conscience 
of a citizen. 

Now in view of the communist 
conspiracy and its grave threat to 
the civilized world, no one can se- 
riously contend that a civil law is 
unreasonable or unjust which au- 
thorizes a congressional committee 
to investigate the Communist party 
and its activities for the purpose of 
recommending legislation to protect 
the security of the country and the 
welfare of its citizens. Therefore, 
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such a law, with its necessary pena 
sanctions for those who deliberately 
refuse to answer relevant questions, 
is obviously reasonable and just 
Hence, it imposes some obligation 
in conscience, 

Moreover, it is in the nature of a 
law to be a general rule for the 
common good. The legislating av 
thority may provide exceptions in 
the enactment of a law, or may al 
ter a law by enacting them later, 
but such exceptions merely define 
or limit, they do not destroy, the 
essential generality of the rule. But 
a subject cannot trespass upon the 
generality of the rule by making ex- 
ceptions at any time, because he 
has no legislative authority. There- 
fore our witness in the problem case 
cannot make an exception for him. 
self or his friends regardless of the 
consequences. 

There is, however, the principle 
of epeikeia, to be considered. The 
principle of epeikeia, weighing pri- 
vate welfare against public welfare, 
means this: that a private person, 
when faced with an extraordinary 
situation and when recourse to an 
authoritative decision is impossible, 
may reasonably conclude, despite 
the literal wording of a law, that 
the legislature did not foresee such 
unusual circumstances. He may con- 
clude that the legislation was not 
intended to apply in such a difficult 
case, because its application would 
create the type of private hardship 
which would militate, directly or in- 
directly, against the public welfare, 
which is the purpose of the law 
itself. In our problem case, how- 
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ever, there seems to be no room for 
the doctrine of epeikeia. 

There is no reasonable doubt 
about the foresight of Congress and 
the intent of its legislation in au- 
thorizing committee investigations 
of the Communist party and Com- 
munist activities. Congress foresaw 
full well that such investigations 
would result in acute embarrass- 
ments and great hardships even for 
innocent people. 

The courts, which are the final 
and authoritative arbiters of legisla- 
tive intention, would dismiss a plea 
of hardship as legally frivolous. 
Granting that our problem witness 
is absolutely correct in his convic- 
tion that the naming of his friends 
would not add one iota to the sum 
total of the committee’s useful in- 
formation about the Communist 
party or its subversive activities, yet 
the public law cannot allow private 
judgment, however sincere and 
sound, to make that decision. There 
cannot be one law for the saint, and 
another for the sinner; or one law 
for the seer, and another for the 
fool. The principle of epeikeia is no 
open sesame to a haven beyond the 
burdens of just civil law. Our prob- 
lem witness cannot invoke it. 


Legal and Moral Guilt 


Our witness, then, has deliberate- 
ly violated a just civil law. He is 
legally guilty. But is he morally 
guilty? Is legal guilt always and 
necessarily moral guilt? On_ this 
question scholastic philosophers 

lit into two opposing schools of 
thought, sometimes for convenience 
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called the Thomists and the Suarez- 
ians. 

It is impossible in this short ar- 
ticle to expound the differences and 
the reasons which separate the two 
schools, However, the Thomists hold 
that all just civil laws impose a 
direct moral obligation of obedience 
ag the conscience of the subject. 
The Suarezians, on the other hand, 
hold that some just civil laws may 
impose only an indirect moral obli- 
gation, i.e., an obligation in the 
alternative: either to perform the 
act commanded (name the names) 
or to accept the penalty (go to jail) 
for refusing to do so. Both schools, 
of course, hold that all just civil 
laws impose some moral obligation 
upon the conscience of the subject, 
and therefore of our witness. 

This writer timorously suggests 
that the Thomist must logically hold 
either 1) that the law is unjust, 
which would surprise the Court; or 
2) that the law does not apply to 
the witness, which would surprise 
the Congress; or 3) that in deliber- 
ately violating the law the witness 
has committed a moral wrong how- 
ever slight, which would surprise 
the witness. If the Thomist decides 
that the witness is guilty of a moral 
wrong in deliberately violating an 
applicable just law, he may logical- 
ly conclude that the penalty inflict- 
ed was morally justified. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
the Thomist would have advised 
our witness to confine himself to 
one of the first two choices in his 
trilemma: either claim your privi- 
lege and. protect your friends, or 
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waive your privilege and expose 
your friends. But the Thomist could 
not advise or sanction the third pos- 
sible solution: waive your privilege 
but refuse to name your friends, 
The Suarezian, on the other hand, 
may logically hold both 1) that the 
penalty inflicted was morally justi- 
fied and the witness is morally 
bound to fulfill it, because it was 
inflicted for the deliberate violation 
of a just civil law; and 2) that the 
witness, nevertheless, did not com- 
mit any moral wrong in violating 
this applicable just law, because 
this particular law imposed only an 
indirect or alternative obligation on 
his conscience, i.e., either name the 
names or accept the penalty. The 
Suarezian, therefore, could advise 
or sanction the choice taken by our 
problem witness. But which theory 
is right, or at least more probably 
right, the Thomist or Suarezian? 
The Thomist theory, that all 
true civil laws impose a direct moral 
obligation, would seem either 1) to 
exclude from the concept of civil 
law a vast number of reasonable 
and necessary rules daily enforced 
by the courts for the common good; 
or 2) to place upon the conscience 
of the citizen a burden which the 
sensus communis of good men con- 
siders non-existent, and which the 
jurisprudence of our civil law does 
not require. The Suarezian theory, 
on the other hand, that some true 
civil laws may impose only an in- 
direct moral obligation, excludes 
from the concept of civil law only 
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the palpably unjust rule, and does 
not place upon the conscience of 
the citizen such a burden. The lat- 
ter theory shuns the ivory tower for 
the work-a-day world of the courts, 

The Suarezian theory, this writer 
softly suggests, fits more realistical- 
ly the accepted jurisprudence of our 
civil law. Many fundamental dis- 
tinctions, deeply imbedded in ow 
law, so indicate. For example, what 
about the multitudinous “public wel- 
fare offenses” in which bona fides 
is no defense because a mens rea 
is simply not an element of the 
crime? This very important segment 
of our criminal laws seems quite 
amenable to the Suarezian theory, 
Moreover, it has been explicitly 
held by the United States Supreme 
Court that the deliberate refusal to 
answer pertinent questions asked by 
a duly authorized congressional 
committee does not involve moral 
guilt, but the refusing witness may 
be punished nevertheless. Justice 
Pierce Butler, writing for the Court, 
put it this way: 


The gist of the offense is refusal to 
answer pertinent questions. No moral 
turpitude is involved. Intentional viola- 
tion is sufficient to constitute guilt. 
There was no misapprehension as to 
what was called for. The refusal to 
answer was deliberate. The facts 
sought were pertinent as a matter of 
law, and [the statute] made it ap- 
pellant’s duty to answer (emphasis 
added ).° 


Accordingly, this solution of our 
problem is offered for whatever it 


® Sinclair v. United States, 279 U.S. 268, 299 (1929). 
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is worth: that the witness committed 
no objective moral fault in deliber- 
ately refusing to reveal the names 
of his friends to the congressional 
committee investigating the Com- 
munist party, but that he is morally 
obliged to accept the penalty for his 
refusal to do so. The civil law 
deals in an external forum for the 
common good. In the pursuit of its 
purpose and in the nature of its 
forum, it cannot avoid the hard- 
ships imposed upon individuals. 

In view of the emotional temper 
of the times, and lest there be too 
much misunderstanding, it might 
be the part of prudence for the 
writer to state in conclusion that he 
has never been accused of being a 
Communist, or a Communist sym- 
pathizer, or a Communist dupe. 
Atheistic communism is the most 
viciously false doctrine corrupting 
the minds of men, The Communist 
conspiracy is the most diabolically 
organized evil threatening the civil- 
ized world. We would be dullards 
to ignore its falsity, and fools to 
neglect its threat. The virtues of 
both religion and patriotism de- 
mand that we fight communism 
with every legitimate weapon at 
hand, But neither religion nor pa- 
triotism affords us the weapon of 
hating people, not even Commu- 
nists, and much less ex-Communists. 
Neither religion nor patriotism per- 
suades us that the end justifies the 
means. Neither God nor country 
will be well served if, tragically and 
ironically, we embrace the basic 
omy of communism in order to 

ght it. 
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In repudiating the communistic 
end-justifies-the-means policy, and 
in shaping our own anti-communist 
policy, the United States Supreme 
Court plays a vital part. The Court 
vindicates the authority of the legis- 
lature to investigate all matters 
within legislative power, the au- 
thority of investigating committees 
to inquire into all matters within 
their delegated power, and by all 
questions relevant to the delegated 
scope of inquiry. 

On the "ie hand, the Court 
protects the individual from investi- 


=— beyond legislative authority, 


om investigating committees act- 
ing beyond delegated authority, and 
from questions irrelevant to the 
delegated scope of inquiry. The de- 
cisions concerning the self-incrim- 
ination clause of the fifth amend- 
ment make fascinating reading for 
the student of law and of morals. 
Despite our arguments and disa- 
greements—and_ the billingsgate 
which disfigures the contemporary 
civic scene—these decisions consti- 
tute proud proof of the integrity, 
the intelligence, the industry, and 
the independence of the United 
States Supreme Court. Moreover, 
they illustrate strikingly the tremen- 
dous task of the law in its con- 
stant attempt to adjust the delicate 
balance between authority and li- 
berty, between order and freedom, 
between public and private wel- 
fare, between the demands of so- 
ciety for the common good and the 
demands of the individual for the 
dignity and privacy of human per- 
sonality. 
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Dean, School of Social Science 


There exists an international 
community with its own com- 
mon good which, by the very 
fact of the common humanity 
of men, imposes obligations 
in justice across national 
boundaries. 


Justice’ 


The Catholic University of America 


Y NAME is C. Joseph Nuesse. 
I am dean of the School of 
Social Science of The Catholic 
University of America and imme- 
diate past president of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace. 
My personal interest or experience in 
the field of international relations 
may be indicated also by mention of 
my service as a special ee 
tive of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference in Germany dur- 
ing 1950-51 and my membership 
on the U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO from 1950 to 1956 
and on the President’s Board of 
Foreign Scholarships since 1954. 
I appear before you in response 


to your invitation, not in an official 
capacity but as an individual seek- 
ing to interpret public statements 
and resolutions of American Catho- 
lic organizations on problems related 
to Mutual Security legislation. The 
organizations to which I shall refer 
specifically are the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace, the 
National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, and the National Council 
of Catholic Women, all of which 
have followed the development of 
foreign aid programs with keen in- 
terest. 

Permit me at the outset to as- 
sociate myself with other represent- 
atives of religious bodies am have 


*A statement on the mutual security program before the Foreign Affairs Committee, 


House of Representatives, June 5, 1957. 
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appeared before this committee in 
welcoming the recognition given in 
these hearings to the moral founda- 
tions of foreign policy. The state- 
ment which I have prepared follows 
upon one made last week by the 
Reverend James L. Vizzard, S.J.,° 
who commended this committee for 
“its judgment that in the grave and 
basic decisions we as a nation must 
make, moral and spiritual considera- 
tions not only are pertinent but, 
when everything else is said and 
done, are overriding.” Father Viz- 
zard outlined the fundamental moral 
principles by which informed Cath- 
olics are guided in their thinking on 
such questions as economic aid to 
foreign countries. 

Perhaps I may begin by remind- 
ing the committee that these prin- 
ciples, derived in large part from 
the natural moral law, Fm to an 
old tradition. They provide a con- 
tinuing basis for cooperation in pub- 
lic affairs among men of all faiths. 
They are to be found in the Old 
Testament and the Greek philoso- 
phers and, as part of Christian 
teaching, in the Fathers of the 
Church, the medieval scholastics, 
and the social pronouncements of 
modern Popes. I should like to em- 
phasize not only their age and uni- 
versality but their importance as a 
frame of reference for the critical 
evaluation of questions of public 
policy. 

To be specific, the conception of 
the common good as the purpose of 
the community is virtually as old 
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as the tradition of which I speak. 
In our national life it is embodied 
in the term “general welfare.” This 
is a conception which has had to 
be applied through the ages to the 
varying levels of community in 
which men have lived. Through it 
men recognize obligations in their 
common life which demand subor- 
dination of their individual goods 
to the good of the whole, although 
their dignity and rights as human 
persons remain transcendent. There 
exists an international community 
with its own common good which, 
with the fact of the common hu- 
manity of men, imposes obligations 
in justice across national boundaries. 
Awareness of these obligations is as 
et all too dim on the part of mil- 
fin everywhere who nevertheless, 
at least implicitly, admit the gen- 
eral principles on which they are 
foamed and through which even- 
tually they may 
awareness. 

An application of the law of the 
common good which has relevance 
here may be found in traditional 
Catholic teaching on property. It 
is well known that this teaching has 
defended the right of private owner- 
ship; it is perhaps not so well known 
that the Church has consistently 
distinguished the aspect of owner- 
ship from the aspect of use. The 
former is individual, the latter so- 
cial, since it concerns the common 
good. Pope Pius XI, in the celebrat- 
ed encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, 
reiterated as the unanimous opinion 


brought to 


1See the Catnoric Minp, November-December, 1957, pp. 503-8. 
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of “those theologians who have 
taught under the guidance of the 
Church” that “the right to own pri- 
vate property has been given to man 
by nature or rather by the Creator 
himself, not only in order that indi- 
viduals may be able to provide for 
their own needs and those of their 
families, but also that by means of it, 
the goods which the Creator has des- 
tined for the human race may truly 
serve this purpose.” 

Pope Pius XII, speaking to dele- 
gates to a World Petroleum Con- 
gress in 1955, applied this principle 
~ a way which is especially relevant 

ere: 


What is true of individuals also goes 
for collectivities [communities]. The 
natural riches of a region, a country, 
or a continent are destined not just for 
the economic profit of the few, but for 
the improvement of living conditions— 
first of all material but also and para- 
mountly moral and spiritual—of the 
groups of human beings who must live 

y exploitation of the earth’s resources. 
The more and more apparent world 
character of economics and of the du- 
ties that fall upon privileged nations 
toward less favored ones will have their 
effect on the division of the goods 
produced. 


This principle of national obliga- 
tion to an international common 
good has been applied many times 
in policy statements of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace. 
In several such statments it has 
been used directly to — for- 
eign aid. One may be selected for 
quotation: 


Economic and technical assistance pro- 
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— should be accepted as one ¢ 
e most effective long-range means ¢ 
more justly distributing the world’s r. 
sources of knowledge and skill to al 
men, so that all countries and people 
may learn to use better the gre 
natural resources with which the earth 
has been blessed in the Divine Prov- 


dence of God for the needs of all His}. 


creatures. 


It should be recognized that th 
basic principle which underlies this 
particular —— in the inter 
national order has been applied 
most fruitfully in our national life 
As exemplified in the constitutional 
objective “to promote the genenl 
welfare,” it has provided the ult- 
mate justification for necessary regu- 
latory and welfare legislation in 
domestic affairs. I need not recount 
the applications of this concept i 
progressive income taxation, mini 
mum wage laws, protection of col 
lective bargaining, socal security 
legislation, and numerous other 
measures, Through them the status 
of underprivileged groups has been 
improved for the benefit of all by 
a limited kind of redistribution 
income or power. What we have 
lately come to realize more clearly 
than ever before is that in definin 
by these measures the duties 
ownership we have protected the 
right of private property itself, ex 
tended the possibilities of ownership 
in a complex industrial society, and 
so enhanced the dynamism of 
American capitalism as to transform 
it beyond recognition by those who 
have known only its classical image 
in European society. 
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Barbara Ward, former editor of 
The Economist, has stated succinctly 
the implications of our historical ex- 
perience for the present discussion 
of foreign aid: 


.. . the greatest single argument for 
some form of sustained Western aid to 
Asia, some scheme for capital expan- 
sion on a long-term basis, is that it can 
help to mobilize the Asian mass market, 
just as between 1880 and 1940 active 
social measures in Britain and America 
-insurance, pensions, public works— 
helped to build up and sustain the 
consumption of the masses. 

Then and only then can the profit 
motive of private enterprise work fully 
to the public good, and then and only 
then can the mass of the people be 
converted from the daunted promises 
= short — of nomi to the el- 

w room, dynamism free choice 
of modern democratic industrialism. 


It seems to me that the challenge 
which confronts the Congress is to 
apPy in the new world situation 
of the United States the basic prin- 
ciples which have been applied in 
the past through enactment of the 
kind of domestic legislation to which 
Miss Ward refers. A dynamic ap- 
plication of this kind has been 
urged consistently by the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. At 
its thirty-third annual convention in 
1955, the Conference adopted a 
statement entitled “A Program for 
Shared Abundance” which reads in 
part: 


The basic problem is not simply that 
of sharing the results of our wealth. 
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That certainly must be done. But more 
important is the unique opportunity of 
even increasing the abundance and of 
sharing the causes of our wealth. We 
have accumulated not only surpluses 
but also scientific know-how which un- 
der favorable economic and _ political 
organization has made our plenty pos- 
sible. We believe that here the United 
States has an opportunity to give moral 
leadership to the world as it has pro- 
vided political and military leadership. 


The proposed course of action re- 
quires recognition of our obligations 
to an international common good 
which are proportionate to the 
needs of the international commu- 
nity. The assumption of such obliga- 
tions can be expected to have an 
eventual happy issue comparable to 
that which occurred in our na- 
tional development. Failure to un- 
dertake the obligations which are 
commensurate with our national 
position and resources will obvious- 
ly compound the injustices and dis- 
advantages which already contribute 
to threats to our national security. 
In international as well as national 
affairs, self-interest can be enlight- 
ened and truly advanced only if it 
serves the common good. 

A Christian proposes this course 
of action not only on the basis of a 
concept of duty owed in justice but 
out of motives of love, understood 
not simply in the sense of humani- 
tarian benevolence but of brotherly 
concern for the children of a com- 
mon Father. Very recently, address- 
ing representatives of Pax Romana," 


2See the CarHoxic MiNp, September-October, 1957, pp. 449-453. 
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an international association of in- 
tellectuals, Pope Pius XII remarked: 


A Christian cannot remain indifferent 
to the development of the world. If he 
sees roughly outlined under the pres- 
sure of events an ever more definite in- 
ternational community, he knows that 
this union willed by the Creator ought 
to culminate in the union of minds and 
hearts in a common faith and a com- 
mon love. 


Alluding to problems of interna- 
tional collaboration, His Holiness 
continued: 


The Christian will be ready to work 
for the relief of all material misery, for 
the universal development of basic in- 
struction—in a word, for all those en- 
terprises directly looking toward the 
betterment of the poor and disinherited 
—certain in that way to fulfill an obliga- 
tion to collective charity, to prepare the 
accession of a larger number of men 
to a personal life worthy of that name, 
to promote in this way their spon- 
taneous entry into the great comfort 
of efforts which will lead them toward 
a better state... 


In view of the’ papal leadership 
expressed in this teaching, it cannot 
be surprising that Catholic organ- 
izations in the United States have 
given support to measures for as- 
sistance to peoples of other nations. 
Tribute must be paid to the organ- 
ization by the aihiape of the United 
States, during World War II, of the 
War Relief Services of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. Now 
operating as Catholic Relief Ser- 
vices, this organization offers assis- 
tance annually to forty million needy 
persons all over the world without 
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respect to color or creed. With the 
aid of U.S. government surplus 
foodstuffs, the dollars contributed 
by Americans are translated into 
forty times their worth in goods, 
The generosity of the American 
people generally toward gree 
tions for international relief indi- 
cates some awareness of personal 
duties of charity. 

However indispensable and im- 
portant, this kind of giving never. 
theless does not discharge national 
obligations in justice. It is true that 
some of the people who contribute 
to the work of voluntary agencies in 
international relief may complain 
loudly about governmental “foreign 
giveaways.” It would appear, how- 
ever, that in the long run the pre. 
vention of suffering can be achieved 
only by assistance for technological 
and educational developments. The 
object lesson of the success of the 
Marshall Plan in Europe should be 
fresh in our memories. Civic-minded 
leadership must call attention to its 
broader significance, as the National 
Council of Catholic Women has 
done in recommending “that the 
United States, along with and 
through international organizations, 
continue its participation in _pro- 

ams of economic and_ technical 
aid aimed at helping underprivileged 
peoples obtain a more just share of 
the world’s wealth.” This resolution, 
adopted at its twenty-eighth con- 
vention in November 1956, has been 
printed in a handbook for study and 
discussion as one topic for concen- 
trated action by nine million Cath- 
olic women in more than 10,000 
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local affiliates of the national or- 
ganization. 

I should like to turn now to 
several recommendations concerning 
foreign-aid programs which have 
appeared in statements of interested 
Catholic organizations with such 
frequency and emphasis as to war- 
rant consideration as representative 
opinion. The first of these, on which 
Catholic groups would be unani- 
mous, concerns the need for a posi- 
tive statement of the moral pred 
tives of such programs. As Barbara 
Ward has emphasized, “the lack of 
any political or ideological frame- 
work is the greatest single source 
of weakness in the aid program un- 
dertaken by the West.” On the moral 

ounds which have been outlined 
efore this committee, policies of 
the United States ought to rest on 
conviction and principle, not — 
expediency and competitive bidding 
in the cold war. 

This implies, secondly, that pro- 
grams of military assistance and 
economic aid should be separate. 
This would eliminate much confu- 
sion now evident in American opin- 
ion and it would help to clarify 
American objectives abroad. We 
may apply here a principle enun- 
ciated by the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference in 1955: 
“Nothing should be done to create 
the impression that technical co- 
operation is designed to serve any 
other end than the welfare of the 
peoples involved.” In the resolu- 
tions adopted last November, the 
National Council of Catholic Wo- 
men asserted, “Naturally, this pro- 
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= should be distinct from the 
military aid pro 'y 

These ceili are linked 
with a third, that there must be a 
continuing long-range program. 
Every resolution on economic aid 
or technical assistance issued by 
these interested Catholic groups has 
assumed such a — A policy 
statement of the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace in 1951 
urged preservation of “the basic 
original concept of the technical as- 
sistance program as a long-term 
program of self-improvement.” A 
more recent statement of the Asso- 
ciation urging a “long-range” pro- 
gram has Say aes queen Far. 
ry Flannery, president of the CAIP, 
writes in the current issue of Social 
Order, a monthly publication of a na- 
tional Jesuit center for social studies, 
“The present system of year-to-year 
authorizations and appropriations is 
demonstrably wala and _ineffi- 
cient for the kind of objectives 
which the program is expected to 
attain.” 

Mr. Flannery presents in this con- 
nection a further recommendation. 
It is proposed that a long-term pro- 
gram should include aid for capital 
expansion in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, perhaps through loans for 
specific projects. A policy statement 
of the CAIP issued early in 1953 
noted the lack of suitable machinery 
for fund transfers and urged: 


By doing as much as it possibly can 
now, as wisely as it can, through Point 
Four and other programs, the United 
States can help many under-developed 
countries improve their own economic 
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conditions so that they themselves will 
be in a better position eventually to 
contribute more funds to a scheme of 
greater magnitude for further, more 
complex and more expensive develop- 
ment. They would then be in a better 
position also to absorb and control in- 
dustrial development for the wide- 
spread benefit of their own population. 


Finally, every Catholic organiza- 
tion which has devoted attention to 
the administration of foreign aid 
programs has emphasized that such 
administration must not reflect what 
has been called “the attitude of the 
technician” but must respect the es- 
sential values and cultures of 
recipient peoples. In his last Christ- 
mas message,’ Pope Pius XII stated 
this principle in compelling form: 
Social life, in fact, is something which 
has come slowly into being with much 
labor, and, as it were, through succes- 
sive strata of positive contributions 
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furnished by succeeding generations, 
Only by supporting the new founda. 
tions on those established strata is it 
possible to construct something still 
new. 


This is a principle which has many 
ramifications, as social science re- 
search has shown, Respect for it is 
indicative of an appreciation of the 
inherent dignity and worth of all 
men, Thus we return, even in a 
discussion of the means by which 
aid is to be administered, to the 
fundamental importance of moral 
considerations. 

Mr. Chairman, our obligations in 
international social justice are clear 
and objectively determined. Ou 
obligations in charity, in the Chris- 
tian concept, make us our brothers’ 
keepers. The Catholic groups whose 
views I have interpreted believe 
that the Congress must act to fulfill 
these obligations. 


®8See the Caruoric Minn, March-April, 1957, pp. 165-82. 


The Responsibility of Parenthood 


Being a parent requires an appreciation of the facts of life. Parent- 
hood is a partnership with God. Its purpose is to bring children into the 
world and then to work, both father and mother, long and hard to in- 
culcate into the young and growing child an appreciation of eternal 
truths, of moral and social responsibility. Parents who are without this 
understanding lack the personal and moral responsibility necessary to help 
their children.—James J. Brennan in Socta Orver, September, 1957. 
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The first test of positive law 
is its conformity with the 
divine deposit of values 
which reason has drawn from 
the very nature of man and 
the universe. When authority 
runs counter to these values, 
it is no longer government 


but tyranny. 


The Law 
and the Dignity of Man’ 


T WAS OVER 700 years ago 

that Stephen Cardinal Langton, 
in the presence of the barons of the 
realm, produced the Magna Carta 
for the signature of King John. The 
charter was a great and historic 
document but it was in no sense a 
new one. Those rights which had 
been nurtured since the days of 
Augustine of Canterbury, and since 
those of Bede and Alcuin and 
Dunstan were merely recorded for 
the royal signature in protest of 
their violation. What was forced at 
Runnymede by the prelates and 


Very Rev. Francis J. LALLY 
Editor, The Prot 


nobles against John in favor of the 
people of England was no more 
than had been already accomplished 
for the Church fifty years earlier 
against Henry in the martyrdom of 

omas 4 Becket. The “murder in 
the cathedral” by which Thomas was 
cut down at Vespers before the 
great altar was a martyr’s protest 
against the arbitrary use of power 
by the monarch. The barons on the 
field in 1215 were making the same 
protest, but recording at that time 
in ink what had so many times be- 
fore been written in blood. 


®A sermon preached at the annual Red Mass, Church of St. Ignatius, Chestnut Hill, 


Mass., October 5, 1957. 
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These events are not in any sense 
unique in the history of Western 
civilization. There are many mar- 
tyrs and many charters, We men- 
tion them now only because they 
represent a moment of special sig- 
nificance in the history of Anglo- 
Saxon judicial history. “Of this 
there can be no doubt,” write Pol- 
lock and Maitland in their monu- 
mental History of English Law, “that 
it was for the good of the whole 
world that one race stood apart from 
its neighbors, turned away its eyes at 
an early time from the fascinating 
pages of the Corpus Juris and... 
made the grand experiment of a 
new legal system.” The historians 
continue: 


Nor can we part from this age [the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries] with- 
out thinking once more of the per- 
manence of its work. Those few men 
who were gathered at Westminster 
around Patteshull and Raleigh and 
Bracton were penning writs that would 
run in the name of kingless Common- 
wealths on the other shore of the At- 
lantic Ocean; they were making right 
and wrong for us and for our chlidren. 


The origins of the English Com- 
mon Law look of course to the de- 
cisions of the King’s Court and the 
administration of justice by the 
King’s Judges. The principles enun- 
ciated there, we recall, were held 
to prevail over all local custom and 
they rose like a mountain of justice 
in the path of ruthless men and 
their pursuit of power. Henry of 
Bracton, archdeacon, canon, and 
greatest of lawyers, in a stirring 
phrase which rang down the cen- 
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turies pronounced the enduring for 
mula—“The King is under no man 
but under God and the law, because 
the law makes the king . . .” Not un- 
der man but under God and the 
law—“Non sub homine sed sub deo 
et lege est.” 

So full of meaning for the fu. 
ture of freedom was this text that 
four centuries later Coke would use 
it against James I. Three centuries 
after that, in our times, it would be 
invoked at the international tribunal 
at Nuremburg. Then too, in a dark 
moment in English history the 
greatest of the common lawyers, and 
the Lord Chancellor of the realm, 
invoked this principle as he went to 
his death. en Thomas More laid 
his head upon the block he an- 
nounced, “I die . . . the King’s good 
servant, but God’s first.” Bracton’s 
very words, in the original Latin of 
their prelate author, are even this 
day carved over the portals of the 
School of Law at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Looking back over the centuries 
we cannot fail to observe from what 
noble springs the river of our law 
has run. But if those early years 
were rich with hope when, out of 
a mass of customs, the Common 
Law was taking shape, the centuries 
which followed were not without 
their own influence. The tradition 
of the canonists and the theologians 
which had set its stamp so early 
upon the English Common Law 
matured in the Inns of Court where 
learned men, no longer ecclesiastics, 
built the structure of the law upon 
the creative foundations of their 
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fathers. But three hundred years 
after Magna Carta a decisive turn- 
ing point in the history of the 
English people set them upon a 
road that led first to servile and 
then to imperial parliaments as the 
cold hand of power took the king- 
dom into its grasp. But even tyran- 
ny can be short-lived. The stream 
of Common Law found its way back 
into sunshine and light in England, 
and now also in America where 
bold and thoughtful men looked to 
an earlier time for the inspiration 
of their own freedom. 


The Basis of Law 


If history provides us in this read- 
ing with many examples of the 
struggle of free men against the 
absolute will of the monarch, our 
own days have dramatized in un- 
forgettable tragedy that these are 
not problems which have only his- 
toric interest. The totalitarians of 
our day do not differ in essence 
from those our fathers dared to 
withstand. The enemies of freedom 
in every generation wear the iden- 
tical mask. But for those of us who 
still invoke law against tyranny, for 
those who still think it right to 
temper the ruling power with the 
tights of man, for those who seek 
always to expand the rim of hu- 
man freedom in civil society, there 
are burning questions that cry out 
to be answered, What is the basis 
of law and on what rock do we 
take our stand to hurl the lance 
against tyranny? What are these 
rights of man and by what power 
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do we claim them inviolate? What 
is the meaning of human freedom 
and who is to set its boundaries? | 

These are not new questions, we 
know, and they have received at 
various times many different an- 
swers. Hobbes and Austin, for ex- 
ample, have suggested that the basis 
of law is simply the command of 
the sovereign. In the colorful words 
that Hobbes has left us, “in the 
matter of government when nothing 
else is turned up, clubs are trumps.” 
While very few in our times would 
make their own a philosophy so 
dangerous to freedom, there are 
many who feel that the ultimate 
reason for obeying the law is no 
more than the understanding that 
those who play must abide by the 
rules of the game. This has been 
expressed in very refined language 
and indeed some of its arguments 
are not unimpressive. 

It cannot escape the notice of any 
observer, however, that life is a 
good deal more serious than foot- 
ball or bridge and that men who 
will accept without question the 
rules of the game in sport are prop- 
erly more concerned when man and 
his destiny are at stake. There are 
more fundamental answers required. 
It will hardly suffice for men in the 
middle of the 20th century to ex- 
plain the meaning of law in terms 
of force or convention, when the 
shadow of despotism falls halfway 
across the world. From Budapest 
and Warsaw and Prague—and from 
the faraway camps in Soviet Siberia 
—valiant voices are heard in a rising 
chorus of defiance against a law 
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based on power and enforced by 
an omnipotent state. 

But we, surely, have learned our 
lesson from the totalitarians of these 
last decades. Now we have begun 
to speak, once again in the lan- 
guage of our fathers, of human 
rights, of human freedom, and of 
the dignity of man. These are glo- 
rious words and we do well to place 
in them the hope of our future, But 
I would like to suggest that they 
are sacred words as well, and when 
they have lost this sacred character 
they are empty explanations of the 
real meaning of law and liberty. 


The Dignity of Man 
When we speak of the dignity of 


man we do not refer to a mere 
convention, a kind of unanimous 
opinion, an understanding among de- 
cent people that they will respect 
each other. Such a compact is too 
frail a vessel for so great a burden. 
For us the dignity of man must be 
rooted in reality, and the reality in 
this case is the creative hand of 
the Almighty God. “Men are valu- 
able,” said St. Robert Bellarmine 
in an unforgettable phrase, “as coins 
are valuable, that they bear stamped 
upon themselves the image of the 
king.” Man stands before God, as 
it were, and catches a reflection of 
the divine personality, a breath of 
the divine spirit—he has a rational, 
if finite, mind by which he reasons 
and he has a free, if faltering, will 
by which he chooses, This is the 
source of his greatness; this is his 
true dignity. 

When we speak of the rights of 
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man, as they may be expressed in 
a document like the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, we must 
return once again to the dignity of 
human personality. “To be a per- 
son means to exist for oneself, to be 
free, to have an intangible sphere 
of one’s own initiative and self-di- 
rection externally in time and space, 
safe from interference by any other 
person, agent, or society.” From 

is truth arises at once personal 
rights anterior to the state and flow- 
ing from man’s free nature, and 
so are called natural rights. Such 
are the rights of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness—radiations, 
we may say, of the human person- 
ality in the juridical and moral 
world. 

Finally, when we speak of free- 
dom we understand it too in terms 
of the human personality. a 
we must acknowledge that the 
power of law may regulate liberty 
in pursuit of order, it may never 
deny or destroy this liberty without 
becoming itself a tyranny. True hu- 
man freedom must be thought of 
less as a freedom from encroach- 
ments and hindrances, as a positive 
process of self-determination toward 
the realization of man’s own exis- 
tential ends, Liberty is a positive 
ong of self-realization springing 
rom the depths of man’s own 
nature. 

To speak in these terms of the 
dignity and the rights of man and 
his freedom is merely to repeat in 
new words the sentiments in which 
our Anglo-Saxon Common Law 
tradition was born and in which it 
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flourished. But it is a good deal 
more than a mere exercise in his- 
tory, far more than a pause in which 
we look over our shoulders at the 
glories of days gone by. 

The authentic Common Law 
tradition was rooted in the notion 
that behind all positive law there 
stood a solid mass of unchanging 
values. From this it took its inspira- 
tion and by this it would be ju one 
The Eternal Law of God by which 
all creation was established was it- 
self reflected in the natural law of 
existing things. 

When Bracton declared that the 
ruler was “not under man but under 
God and the law” he was pointing 
out that anterior to kings and states, 
before governments and parliaments, 
there were certain inviolable prin- 
ciples rooted in the nature of man 
and his sacred origin. The Common 
Law thus built a protecting wall 
around the innermost core of man 
and at that point called a halt to 
the intruding — of politics, In 
our times we have seen that wall 
broken down and the inner sanc- 
tuary of man violated and left 
desolate. The very word totalitarian 
suggests that the total man in all 
his capacities is the proper subject 
of the state. Against this the Com- 
mon Law tradition rises in an un- 
compromising revolt. 


The Ultimate Meaning 


But the Common Law does more 
than separate us from the world of 
the dictators; it also explains for 
us the ultimate meaning of our own 
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juridical concepts. When we turn to 
the tragedy of Little Rock, for ex- 
ample, and the “mistaken man” that 
encourages it, some of our own citi- 
zens ask, why must we obey the 
law? The first answer here is apt to 
be that we are a people who live 
under law, and thus an appeal is 
made to the Constitution. But this 
does not answer the further ques- 
tion of the justice of the law itself. 
The ultimate justification for laws 
outlawing race discrimination is not 
merely constitutional—or at best it 
is so only insofar as the Constitu- 
tion of our country enshrines the 
basic rights of man. The final reason 
that requires obedience, and what 
makes defiance sinful in the context 
of Little Rock, is the fact that the 
core of human values that lies at 
the heart of human nature shows 
racial intolerance to be itself in- 
tolerable. The natural law written 
by the deity in the conscience of 
man makes it impossible for him 
to revolt against a law so mani- 
festly just. 

In the Common Law tradition the 
first test then of positive law is its 
conformity with that divine deposit 
of values which reason has drawn 
from the very nature of man and 
the universe. When authority runs 
counter to these basic values it is 
no longer government but tyranny. 
On the other hand a just law, which 
reflects or specifies natural law 
values, finds itself supported and its 
own demands for obedience en- 
hanced because it moves man in ac- 
cordance with his nature toward 
fulfillment in society. 
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To try to explain law in any 
terms other than these is to run, 
once again, the risk of our own 
ruin. It is only when we have the 
origin of man’s dignity safely an- 
chored outside the threats of our 
own world that we can feel our 
future, and indeed our present, se- 
cure. The greatest age of the Com- 
mon Law in the Anglo-American 
tradition set the glory of man and 
the imperishable values by which 
he would live out beyond the stars, 
clasped as it were in the very bosom 
of God himself. Here no king or 
tyrant, no state or dictator, not the 
will ofthe monarch nor the will 
of the people, no, not even the 
Church, could wrest from its divine 
origins the glorious freedom of man! 

Is it too much to expect now that 
those of us who rejoice in the tradi- 
tion we have described can begin 
to hope that men will re-examine 
the basis of our tradition in law? 


What Price Christian Unity? 


It is idle to suppose that any union of Christian bodies can be brought 
about by yielding a principle here or gaining a point there. There can 
be no trafficking with truth. It would be unreasonable to believe that 
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In this re-examination they will t 

again the philosophy in which j 
was born and the values by whic 
it was brought to greatness, | 
legacy lost can in this manner k 
a legacy found and the glory ¢ 
our fathers can become again th 
glory of their sons. 


There is a ferment at work in th} 


world during these last years ani 
the brotherhood of man is callin 


us back to a new unity in life, i 


labor and in law. The core of truth 
which once made brothers of ow 
fathers can now make brothers 
their sons. Like them we can liv 
and work and pray “not under man’ 
—for this is tyranny—“but under Goi 
and the law’—for this is truly free. 
dom. Let the prayer of generations 
of our citizens be answered: 


Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, Our King. 





Our Lord and Saviour could allow His one true Church to be divided 
and to teach diametrically opposed doctrines on such matters as, for 
example, the divinity of Christ. That would not be to teach all nations 
but to confuse them. Thus would the mandate of Christ be rendered 
meaningless.—Archbishop Godfrey in the Tastet (London), June 22, 


1957. 
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An Invocation 


Almighty God, our Good and Gracious Father, we find ourselves a bit 
bewildered this morning. You know that the first President of the Irish 
Republic was a Protestant; the present Lord Mayor of Dublin is a Jew; 


_ the Lakes of Killarney belong to a Yank and the historians keep hissing 
| in our ears that St. Patrick was a Frenchman. Please, keep the black- 
| thorns from becoming bamboo. 


Help us this morning to hold high the brimming cup of hospitality to 
a good and great man and to greet him not as a stranger but as a treas- 
ured friend. And while he is over here, make him in the best sense of the 
word a fair-weather friend, with none of those “soft” days they some- 
times have in Ireland, where, of course, it never rains—those are only 
silver harp strings coming down, just a few drops of Holy Water 
sprinkled on the windshield. Deign to give him serene and mellow weath- 
er so that he will go back as bright as the colors in the Book of Kells. 

And, dear God, stay the man up with monumental patience as he 
heroically endures a hundred toastmasters, who will gaily imagine that 
the very fillings in their teeth are fragments of the Blarney Stone, as they 
ring out all the obvious changes on a Jewish Mayor of Dublin. Help the 
poor man not to be “banquet weary” of all these glib attempts to paint 
a green beard on Moses, lest he begin seeing little Lepra Cohens. 

Deliver him, O Lord, this real Irishman who risked his life for the 
land he loved, from any professional Irishman with an angle. There are 
mercifully very few, but spare him from these, the sham shamrocks, the 
bogus bog-trotters, the synthetic Sinn Feiners and especially the psycho- 
Patricks who love loudly through a green haze an Ireland that never was. 

Instead let him meet our wonderful best, the many genuine practical 
people who appreciate that the purpose of this trip is not merely the 
wearin’ of the green, but the sharin’ of the green by touring in Ireland 
and by trading with Ireland. 

Finally, dear God, bless this man, our friend, and this meal, our food, 
and today let the blessing come down even on the English muffin and 
the orange juice, so that having broken our fast at the top of the 
mornin’, we may rise thanking you from the bottom of our hearts. Amen. 
—Joseph Manton, C.SS.R. at a breakfast in honor of Robert Briscoe, Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, Boston, Massachusetts, March 25, 1957. 
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The Place of Sex’ 


Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 


oe time ago James Thurber 
wrote a playful little book en- 
titled, Is Sex Necessary? I think he 
finally concluded in the affirmative, 
although he wasn’t quite sure just 
how necessary. This question has 
been raised many times before with 
men returning a variety of answers. 
Some have acted as if sex were the 
rim se in life. Others have 
mana evil, the obvious in- 
vention of the devil. Still others 
have regarded it as a kind of peren- 
nial seven-year itch which they were 
privileged to exploit for profit. Peo- 
ple have always been somewhat ill 
at ease in dealing with it. 
In a recent book, Professor Pitirim 


Certain tendencies in think. 
ing about sex have created a 
situation which has left many 
Catholics poorly prepared to 
meet the challenge of today's 
“sex revolution.” 


Sorokin points out the widespread 
confusion concerning sex prevailing 
in American society. To be sure, 
action and ideal, practice and 
theory have seldom coincided per- 
fectly wherever the subject of sex 
was concerned, At least in Wester 
culture of the past, however, men 
had ideals and were able to agree 
on the theory of the question, Never 
before have they appeared so be- 
wildered as today about the very 
meaning and function of sex itself. 

To counteract what he terms the 
“sex revolution,” Professor Sorokin 
counsels a revaluation of sex love. 
“It is to be regarded as a part of a 
much greater Total Love of man and 


*Reprinted from Social Order, 3908 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo., May, 1957. 
1The American Sex Revolution, Porter Sargent, Boston, 1957, 192 pp. $3.50 (cloth); 


$2. (paper). 
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woman, falling in love with the soul, 
the mind, the body, and the total 
personality of each other” (p, 157). 
Although this concept of total love 
has much to commend it, its basis 
appears too vague for it to be opera- 
tive in the practical order. Chris- 
tianity, in particular, offers much 
clearer concepts. Why, then, do 
modern Christians find it so difficult 
to counteract the “sex revolution?” 

The answer is that certain ten- 
dencies in thinking about sex have 
created a situation in which many 
Catholics are poorly prepared to 
meet the current challenge. First, 
there exists what we might call the 
misdirection of moral anger. Second, 
there is failure to understand clear- 
ly the real sources of contemporary 
confusion. Let us examine these 
points in some detail, Our approach 
is based on the assumption that if 
Catholics understand these two 
points, they will be better prepared 
to develop those rational programs 
of action which the present situation 
demands. 


Error of Moral Anger 


By the misdirection of moral anger 
is meant simply that the Christian’s 
natural disgust and hatred for an of- 
fense against God has been mis- 
directed. 

In regard to sex, this error stems 
from a confusion between sins 
against chastity and the physical 
manifestations of the reproductive 
drive. The quality of sinfulness has 
been mistakenly extended from the 
prohibited act to the physical 


phenomenon. Because the conscious, 
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deliberate consent to venereal plea- 
sure under prohibited circumstances 
constitutes sin, some have erroneous- 
ly attributed the quality of sinful- 
ness to the venereal pleasure itself 
and to the physical organs which 
give rise to it. As a result, there is 
a tendency to look upon the physical 
aspects of the reproductive drive 
as sinful and to lose sight of the 
fact that the sinfulness of unchaste 
actions is a quality of the act of 
consent, not of the venereal pleasure 
involved. 

This extension of sinfulness to the 
physical aspects of sex has serious 
theoretical consequences. 

1. It perverts the Catholic doc- 
trine of sin, leaving the door wide 
open to the —— heresy of Mani- 
chaeism which sees something in- 
herently evil in matter. Catholic doc- 
trine maintains that sin consists in 
the conscious, deliberate choice to 
act contrary to God’s will as the 
individual knows it. 

The physical world is not evil, 
though it may be used for evil pur- 
poses. Considered in themselves, 
sexual stimulation and pleasure are 
morally indifferent; it is the decision 
to use them contrary to right order 
which constitutes sin. Thus, by at- 
tributing sinfulness to the physical 
aspects of sex, one perverts Catholic 
doctrine regarding the nature of sin 
and promotes the essentially un- 
Christian attitude that bodily or 
physical phenomena are evil. 

2. This error leads to a distorted 
view of chastity. Because the physi- 
cal elements of sex are considered 
evil, there is a tendency to con- 
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sider the chaste person as some 
type of sexless creature, a person 
who never experiences the physical 
manifestations of sex rather than 
one who always uses his sexual 
powers in accordance with God’s 
plan. Mere physical integrity comes 
to be considered a value in itself; 
the implicit assumption is made that 
chastity applies primarily to the 
unmarried. 

8. This error leads to a non- 
Christian view of the human person. 
It is based on a false separation 
between the physical or corporal 
and the spiritual in man, Sexual acts 
are considered “carnal,” “animal” or 
expressions of man’s “lower nature.” 
Catholic doctrine maintains that 
man is a unity composed of two co- 
principles, the material and the spir- 
itual, Conscious human acts cannot 
be merely “carnal,” or “animal” or 
of man’s “lower nature.” It is the 
human person that acts in all cases. 
Thus, it is not our body that feels, 
it is we who feel. It is not our mind 
that thinks, it is we who think. In 
our conscious activities, we always 
act as a human person, that is, as 
a composite being, a body-soul unity. 
Those who speak disparagingly of 
sex, therefore, imply an unreal di- 
vorce between the two co-principles 
in human nature. Their attitude is 
especially harmful because they de- 
prive sex of its meaning and dignity. 

Doubtless well-intentioned people 
have initiated this “smear campaign” 
against sex in the hope that they 
could dissuade people from sinning 
against chastity and in order to 
strengthen personal self-control. Par- 
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adoxically, experience shows that 
they have accomplished neither of 
these purposes, for their approach 
deprives the sexual drive of none 
of its force while destroying its 
human significance. We do not elim- 
inate reality by denying its existence 
or by giving it a dirty name. The 
Christian approach is to bring sex 
under the control of right reason, 
thus enabling it to fulfill its purpose 
for human perfection. 

4, This error has resulted in an 
unbalanced stress on what might be 
termed the negative aspects of the 
virtue of chastity. Major emphasis 
is placed on what not to do. Chastity 
comes to be regarded as a series of 
“don'ts.” The relationships between 
chastity and modesty are not clearly 
explained, with the result that some 
actions are arbitrarily judged sinful 
rather than the possible occasions of 
sin. Because the nature and func- 
tion of sex seldom receive a posi- 
tive, integrated treatment, every- 
thing connected with sex becomes 
rather vague, indefinite, a source of 
worry and anxiety, if not of actual 
disgust. Yet the positive assertion 
of the sexual impulse in the in- 
dividual’s life remains, so that peo- 
ple must develop a whole series of 
rationalizations, subterfuges and dis- 
guises for dealing with it. The sub- 
ject of sex comes to be regarded as 
a kind of “open secret,” to be dis- 
cussed in whispers or behind closed 
doors but never to be brought out 
into the open and appraised in ac- 
cordance with right reason and 
Catholic doctrine. 

5. This error has led to a partial, 
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= view of the nature of sex. 
en thinking centers on the physi- 
cal aspects of the drive, there is a 
tendency to ignore or pass over in 
silence the inherent qualities of 
manliness and womanliness which 
the possession of “sex” implies. 

We read in the Bible that God 
created male and female as com- 
panions and helpmates. Each pos- 
sesses characteristic complementary 
— which must be actualized 
if their personalities are to be fully 
developed in marriage. These quali- 
ties are related to their different re- 
eee roles, buf they extend far 
eyond them. Sex endows each with 
distinctive physical, emotional, psy- 
chic and spiritual qualities enabling 
them to complete each other as com- 
panions and co-partners in the 
family enterprise of childbearing and 
child rearing. Hence over-emphasis, 
disparaging or otherwise, on the 
merely physical aspects of sex 
destroys its integral meaning. Its ex- 
tensive complementary qualities are 
undervalued or ignored with the re- 
sult that in modern marriage there 
is frequently competition rather than 
cooperation, cohabitation without 
companionship. 


Practical Consequences 


Some space has been devoted to 
the theoretical consequences of this 
error because they often pass un- 
noticed. The practical consequences 
are more obvious. They generally 
appear as negative attitudes to the 
facts of life. Let us consider a few 
of them. 


1. Because parents regard every- 
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thing related to sex as somehow 
sinful, or at least as somehow 
“dirty,” “nasty” and peculiarly “un- 
ladylike,” they find it difficult to give 
their children the necessary instruc- 
tion to aid them in developing the 
integral virtue of chastity. Under 
these circumstances, young people 
are driven to questionable sources in 
the normal quest for knowledge. Pa- 
rental attitudes foster the impression 
that sex is something which cannot 
be dealt with intelligently; the ,vir- 
tue of chastity is reduced to a mean- 
ingless negation; the physical aspects 
of sex are not related to the sublime 
privilege of parenthood; and the 
puzzling, persistent, gradually de- 
veloping assertion of sexual power 
appears as a source of worry and 
anxiety. Growing youth is confused 
by its novelty and power, yet per- 
plexed by the need for its rational 
control. 

2. This negative approach is clear- 
ly revealed in parental attitudes 
toward dating and courtship. Failure 
to face openly and intelligently the 
phenomenon of sex and its signifi- 
cance causes many parents to act as 
if their growing children were sex- 
less creatures or, at least, quite 
above “such things.” Hence, they 
tolerate and even promote premar- 
ital relationship patterns between 
the sexes which are normally cal- 
culated to induce considerable 
sexual arousal. Although young peo- 
ple in our society become biological- 
ly mature many years before mar- 
riage becomes a social possibility, 
they are urged to start the dating 
process at an early age. As a result, 
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their problems are multiplied and 
many tend to rush into marriage be- 
fore they are ready to assume its 
responsibilities. 

3. This negative approach to sex 
hinders intelligent preparation for 
marriage. Knowing that the primary 
purpose of marriage is the procrea- 
tion and education of children, it 
would appear logical to conclude 
that adequate training for marriage 
would involve some preparation for 
the fulfillment of this function. Be- 
cause girls are not taught to view 
their womanliness in terms of moth- 
erhood and boys their manliness in 
terms of rie ee elegy they enter mar- 
riage with slight consideration for 
the implications of parenthood. It is 
not surprising that some young wives 
regard pregnancy as an inevitable 
misfortune rather than a normal ful- 
fillment of womanhood. Children 
are regarded as burdens rather than 
blessings. Their care becomes un- 
necessarily onerous because parents 
are prepared neither in attitudes nor 
practical techniques for their re- 
sponsibilities. 

4. This negative approach hinders 
adjustment in marriage. Men and 
women enter marriage without an 
adequate appreciation of its primary 
purpose. Because they have not 
been trained to take a positive, ra- 
tional view of sex, they find it diffi- 
cult to understand the Church’s pro- 
hibition on the use of contraceptives. 
Further, mutual understanding is 
hindered, since the spouses find it 
difficult to express or discuss their 
intimate feelings, needs or desires. 
Finally, negative attitudes are not 
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miraculously made positive by the 
wedding ceremony. Marital relations 
do not increase mutual love and 
promote the enrichment of personal- 
ity when they are regarded merely 
as an obligation by one and a right 
by the other. 

The theoretical and practical con- 
quences of this error have been ex- 
amined in such detail because, in 
my judgment, it deeply and subtly 
jiadanaine much on A thinking. 
The misdirection of moral anger is 
based on a heresy which has plagued 
the mind of man down through his- 
tory. It crops up most often in re- 
gard to sex, for this basic human 
drive is not easily brought under 
the control of reason. Yet it is pre- 
cisely because sexual power is so 
noble and necessary, enabling man 
to cooperate with God in His crea- 
tive activity, that it requires the 
preserving and protecting order of 
reason. As St. Thomas reminds us: 
“The more necessary something is, 
the more the order of reason must 
be preserved in it.” Hence, if we are 
going to meet the current sex revolu- 
tion, the first step is to recheck our 
own attitudes. Error in thinking is 
not exorcised by a few pious refer- 
ences to the Blessed Virgin and 
the saints, nor do we eliminate real- 
ity by trying to ignore its existence. 


Source of Confusions 


Current confusion concerning sex 
stems from two broad sources. 

Many presentations of the Catho- 
lic position lack logical complete- 
ness and integration. The rules of 
chastity and of modesty regulating 
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conduct are frequently put forth in 
a partial, segmented manner, thus 
leaving the impression in the popu- 
lar mind that they represent little 
more than traditional Catholic cus- 
toms or more or less arbitrary cleri- 
cal edicts. In an integrated ap- 
proach, specific moral rules do not 
stand out in isolation. They appear 
as practical conclusions logically de- 
rived from clearly defined premises. 

In refuting modern errors, many 
people are apparently not aware that 
these largely represent logical con- 
clusions derived from false premises. 
Fundamentally, the modern world is 
confused about sex because modern 
men do not agree on the origin, 
nature and purpose of man himself. 
What is man and why is he? Our 
attitudes toward sex will necessarily 
depend upon how we answer these 
questions. 

Catholic doctrine maintains that 
we must realize the order of reason 
in the realm of sexuality as in all 
other areas of our conscious activity. 
This means that we must decide 
what constitutes the right use of our 
reproductive faculties. In order to 
decide this we must answer four 
questions: 1. What is the primary 
purpose or function of this faculty? 
2. What is its relationship to the 
total human organism of which it 
is a property? 3. What is the na- 
ture of this organism, that is, what 
is the nature of the human agent? 
4, What is his essential life goal or 
purpose in life? How do we answer 
these questions? 

1, We learn the purpose of a 
faculty by studying its normal and 
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essential operations. No sane person 
can deny that the primary purpose 
of man’s sexual faculties is the pro- 
creation of new life. Men and wo- 
men possess internal sexual organs 
which produce the co-principles of 
life. They possess external organs 
capable of effecting the union of 
these principles. They are sensitive 
to various types of sexual stimuli de- 
signed to prepare them for the act 
of marital union. Furthermore, as 
masculine and feminine persons, in- 
complete but mutually complemen- 
tary in terms of reproduction, the 
are attracted to each other and, 
through affection and love, they are 
am impelled to seek mutual 

Ifillment and the expression of 
their creative reproductive power by 
forming the life-partnership called 
marriage. 

2. What is the relationship of this 
faculty to the human agent? Be- 
cause it deals with life, it has unique 
significance. God has placed created 
things under our charge and do- 
minion. We act according to right 
reason when we use them for our 
development and perfection in the 
service of God, But God alone is the 
Author of life. He has not placed 
life or the principles of life under 
our dominion. We hold these in 
trust from God. For this reason, we 
must respect our own lives and those 
of others. 

Likewise, we must respect the 
principles of life which we possess 
in our reproductive systems. As men 
and women we possess the human 
co-principles of life. We must re- 
spect these as we respect life itself. 
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The Author of life has entrusted 
them to us for the good of the race, 
not primarily for our pleasure. Our 
fulfillment and perfection as rational 
creatures requires that we use them 
according to the divine plan. Hence, 
we must keep in mind that the 
unique character of the sexual act 
is based on two facts. First, it is the 
act which God has ordained for the 
production of new life. Second, it 
can achieve its purpose only through 
the special cooperation of the Crea- 
tor, ihe Author of each new life. 

3. What is the nature of the hu- 
man agent? Briefly, he comes from 
God and is essentially dependent 
on Him during every moment of 
his existence. Further, he is a unity 
of body and soul, endowed with the 
faculties of intellect and will by 
which he can distinguish right from 
wrong, able to make free choices 
in his activity. Since he is capable 
of following right order, he is re- 
sponsible to God for his actions. 

4. What is his purpose in life? As 
every Catholic sty soning it is to 
advance in the knowledge, love and 
service of God and, thus, to attain 
eternal life. In practice this means 
that the Catholic follows the order 
of reason enlightened by faith in his 
activities. 

Now to return to our question: 
What is the right use of sex? 

Since sexual faculties have been 
entrusted to man for reproduction, 
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it is clear that any deliberate arousal 
or use of these faculties outside of 
marriage is contrary to their pur- 
pose. To use them contrary to their 
purpose is to act contrary to the or- 
der required by right reason and 
constitutes, thereby, sin. Hence all 
words, thoughts and actions related 
to sex must be regulated in terms 
of its prima’ jose. 

pretagy worl end is required to 
complete the Catholic position. This 
ideal must be implemented in our 
daily lives. It follows that all re- 
lationships between the sexes must 
be patterned in such a way that 
it is normally possible to live accord- 
ing to this ideal. Briefly, this im- 
plies regulation of dating and court- 
ship practices, of extra- and intra- 
marital relationships, of modesty in 
dress, speech and action, of art, en- 
tertainment, advertising and so on. 
These things are closely related. 
They directly affect each other be- 
cause they are mutually supportive 
and dependent. In other words, if 
we wish to achieve the ideal, we 
must desire the conditions which 
make its realization possible.’ 

These points merit greater em- 
phasis than can be given here. As 
has been indicated, many fail to 
point out the logical relationship 
between the Catholic position on 
sex and the Catholic conception of 
the origin, nature and purpose of 
man, Furthermore, in dealing with 


2Father Thomas has discussed these relations in earlier articles in Social Order: “Sex 


and Soci 


ety” 4 (June, 1954), “Clothes, Culture and Modesty” 4 (November, 1954), 


“Religion and the Child” 1 (May, 1951), and “The Social Web of Marriage” 6 (May, 
1956). Reprints of these articles are available at 12c each, 10 for $1 with discounts 
for larger quantities. Payment must accompany order of $8 or less.—Ed., Social Order 
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the practical norms of conduct re- 

uired by chastity and modesty, 
they do not make clear the logical, 
necessary connection between these 
norms and the Catholic ideal. Fail- 
ure to point out these relationships 
prompts the modern criticism that 
the Catholic position on sex is “out- 
moded” and “unrealistic.” 


Forgotten Norms 


Our analysis of how the Catholic 
view of sex is derived makes it 
relatively easy to discover the source 
of modern confusion. Much of the 
confusion coricerning the function 
of sex in American society today has 
its origin in the fact that traditional 
(and still theoretically approved) 
norms and practices were erected 
on a concept of the human person 
which is no longer accepted by 
many—and is no longer consciously 
recognized by many more as the 
yes rational basis for the Christian 
code, 

Now the Christian approach to 
sex is logical and can become opera- 
tive only if the human person is 
viewed in its integrity, that is, only 
if the person is considered capable 
of arriving at an objective norm of 
morality and is judged morally re- 
sponsible to God for his acts, In 
other words, the Christian approach 
implies that there are apne 
moral norms governing the use of 
sex and that the violations of these 
norms constitutes a moral evil or 
sin. This is the rationale of the Chris- 
tian approach. To reject it is to 
render the norms and practices based 
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on it meaningless and ultimately 
inoperative. 

Briefly, then, American society 
has rejected traditional restraints and 
controls over sex but has been un- 
able to replace them, with the 
result that we are gradually drift- 
ing toward non-regulation. The 
heart of the matter is that in reject- 
ing the conception of human nature 
upon which the Christian approach 
was based, modern men not only 
destroyed the foundation of tradi- 
tional restraints and controls but 
deprived themselves of the logical 
basis upon which they could erect 
new controls and restraints. 

Consequently, when dealing with 
modern errors, we must get to the 
heart of the matter. Just as our own 
approach to sex is based on a 
clearly defined concept of the hu- 
man person, we will discover that 
modern deviations in norms and 
conduct ultimately stem from a false 
definition of human nature. In the 
final analysis, this is the point at 
issue. It is a waste of time and 
energy to argue about practical 
norms of human conduct when 
there is no agreement concerning 
the nature of the human agent. In- 
deed, we will make a real contribu- 
tion toward clarifying the current 
confusion if we do no more than 
uncover the implicit premises from 
which many current deviations are 
derived. 

Professor Sorokin has pointed out 
the confusion and chaos concerning 
sex into which contemporary Amer- 
ican society has drifted. Although we 


find his solution of total love some- 
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what vague, a reappraisal of our 
own position reveals many deficien- 
cies, Unless these are remedied, we 
shall be ineffective in meeting the 
current challenge. Surely it is point- 
less to discuss specific programs for 
promoting chastity pat modesty if 
our basic orientation is wrong. 

We will not further the Christian 
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cause if our thinking reveals what 
we have called the misdirection of 
moral anger, Further, our practical 
programs will be inadequate if we 
are not capable of presenting an in- 
tegrated approach. Finally, we will 
be ineffective in refuting modern er- 
rors, unless we clearly understand 
the real source of these errors. 





Christianity without Colonialism 


With the vast majority of Asians and Africans the end of the colonial 
period should be an age of new opportunity for the Christian faith. A 
great obstacle in Asia was always that Christianity was regarded as the 
religion professed by the European traders and rulers, but as a doctrinal 
system not really believed in by those who professed it. The real conquest 
of men is when they accept the beliefs and values of their conquerors. 
The South American Indians accepted the religion of their Spanish con- 
querors, as did the Filipinos, or the Goanese the faith of the Portuguese, 
in a way that showed that it is not in itself a barrier, and may be a help, 
for a religion to be that of a conquering foreign race. But foreign rulers 
communicate their real, not their professed, beliefs. We have conquered 
in India in so far as the Indian of today has accepted our real beliefs, 
which are political and democratic. They are beliefs which have the 
disadvantage of encouraging a prickly resentment of anything that looks 
like tutelage, and this has hitherto been the great handicap of our mis- 
sions. But it should be a temporary handicap, fading out with time. 
For the new Asia should be able to look at the Christian faith not as 
something purely European, but as the universal religion it is in its 
nature, something that did not start in Europe but in the Asian border 
country. The first crowds at Pentecost had barely a citizen of a subse- 


quent European country among them.—The Tasiet (London,) Septem- 
ber 7, 1957. 








THE MONTH'S EDITORIAL 





A few pertinent questions 
which demonstrate the in- 
consistencies not only of the 
pseudo-liberals, POAU, et al., 
but of Catholics as well. 


Why Is It... ?° 


Ralph Gorman, C. P. 
Editor, The Sicn 


A NUMBER of questions arise in one’s mind while reading the news- 
papers or simply reflecting on what is going on in the world. Here 
are a few that have occurred to this writer. No doubt the reader can add 
a lot of questions of his own. 

Why is it that so many whose consciences are acutely aware of the 
guilt of sins of sex are indifferent to the immorality of graft? 

Why is it that in some cities with a large percentage of Catholics, sex 
morality is carefully legislated and enforced (as it should be) but political 
morality is at a low ebb? 

Why is it that a Catholic publication which treats of many contro- 
versial issues and devotes considerable space to editorials, runs a 99.99 
per cent “me-too” letters column? Are readers one big, happy family? 
Are critical letters consigned to the waste basket? Or are “letter writers” 
really editorial writers in disguise? 

Why is it that so many Catholics—for the most part workers or middle- 
class people whose grandparents were practically enslaved by the robber 
barons of the last century—show a tendency to favor capital in any dis- 
pute with labor? 


*An editorial reprinted from the Sign, Monastery Place, Union City, N.J., July, 1957. 
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Why is it that when a Catholic is elected or appointed to office, his 
religion is mentioned, while it is nearly always ignored in the case of a 
Protestant or Jew? 


Why is it that so many Catholics accept the distinctly non-Catholic 
idea of the supremacy of the nation-state and glory in the title of nation- 
alist, apparently unaware that the Church teaches that excessive national- 
ism is a curse, a source of division, and a principle of death? 

Why is it that internationalism has become a word of evil repute in 
some Catholic circles, in view of the fact that the Church teaches us that 


all nations are members of one family with obligations of justice and 
charity to one another? 


Why is that so many good people take a rather indulgent attitude 
toward a public official who uses his position to build up his private 
fortune or pay off his political pals? 

Why is it that so many who have never studied Catholic social prin- 
ciples or even read the papal encyclicals have no hesitation to lecture 
Catholic sociologists and editors on the subject? 


Why is it that when a few thousand Jews are expelled from Egypt, 
there is a hue and cry in the American press, especially among the 
pseudo-liberals, but when nearly a million Arabs are driven from their 
homes and left to rot in refugee camps, their persecutors are hailed as 
pioneers of democracy in the Middle East? 


Why is it that neither major party seems able to produce many states- 


men capable of pursuing a forthright policy in the face of religious and 
racial pressure groups? 


Why is it that when the Rev. Billy Graham confers with the President 
at the White House for fifty minutes, goes into a huddle with several 
dozen Senators and Representatives in the Senate caucus room, and 
preaches to the President’s family and high government officials in the 
National Presbyterian church in Washington, we hear nothing from that 
self-proclaimed watchdog of the First Amendment—Protestants and 
Other Americans United? (Imagine the steam they'd let off if Cardinal 
Spellman did this! ) 

Why is it that some of our Protestant friends who moan loudest and 
longest about the persecution of Protestants in Spain and Colombia are 


strangely silent about the religious and racial bigotry in their own Bible 
Belt in our Southern states? 
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Why is it that so many condemn unions in general when a labor leader 
goes wrong but never think of condemning the banking system when 
a banker absconds with money, nor our free enterprise system when a 
manufacturer or merchant cheats his customers? 

These are just a few of many questions that occur to this writer from 
time to time. We must confess that we think we have the answer to 
some of them but not to all. Readers are invited to supply the answers 
for themselves—if they can. 


Unsung Martyrs 


The twentieth century which has seen the spiritual and moral ascen- 
dancy of the Vatican, has also seen a wave of persecution which puts 
into the shade everything the Church suffered under the Roman Caesars. 
It is indeed the great scandal of our times that so little has been written 
or said about our present-day martyrs. Besides the two surviving heroic 
Cardinals, Mindszenty and Stepinac, 1 wonder who among my readers 
could cite a single name of one of the 20, 30 or 100,000 men or women 
who in the last thirty years have died solely because they were Catholics. 
—Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, in the CarHotic Wor.Lp, November, 1957. 


Let’s Have Consistency 


Have we not played into Soviet hands by our overemphasis on military 
aid to the detriment of economic aid, and by the unfortunate manner in 
which we have consistently portrayed our economic efforts as moves in 
the cold war—as bribes of sorts, rather than as the expression of a sin- 
cere interest in economic development for its own sake? To this day, 
our officials continue to describe various of our aid programs as efforts 
to “counter” Soviet moves here and there. How long will it take us to 
learn that if we wish to be effective in this field we must have the con- 
sistency to do things for their own sake and not for ulterior purposes?— 
George F. Kennan, in Harper's, August, 1956. 








In all ce of the world 
where the mingling of peo- 
ples causes social ferment, 
men need not look to previ- 
ous ages to learn how the 
heirs of different cultures can 
become one. They can look 
to America. 


The American Achievement’ 


JosepH P. Frrzpatrick, S.J. 


Department of Philosophy 
Fordham University 


N DISCUSSING America and the 
Immigrant, there are a number 

of things I could do. I could do the 
obvious and present a glowing trib- 
ute to the names of great Germans 
or Irish or Italians or Poles or others 
who have honored their people in 
the outstanding service they have 
iven to our nation. This has been 
, ate many times and need not be 
repeated, I could present a dramatic 
comment on the inequities of our 
immigration legislation, particularly 
the system of quotas. But this has 
already been done by people more 
competent than myself. What I 
would like to do is to use the ex- 


perience of American immigration in 
order to put the whole experience of 
human migration in a perspective 
that gives it deeper meaning. So 
many people today realize what it 
means to be uprooted and trans- 
ferred as strangers to a strange land 
that we begin to see it as one of 
those deeply human _things—part 
of that omne humanum like love, 
pain and death for which an edu- 
cated man must have a kind of feel- 
ing or sympathy, if he is to share 
in a real way the experience of fel- 
low men. In fact that “humanism,” 
which a College like Canisius strives 
to impart to its students, would 


*An address at the Canisius College lecture forum, Buffalo, N.Y., April 5, 1957. 
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seem to involve a spontaneous 
awareness of the meaning of migra- 
tion, a sense of the kind of expe- 
rience it is and a greatness of mind 
that responds generously to the de- 
mands it inevitably places on all of 
us. Nothing could contribute more 
to that “humanism” than the expe- 
rience we all have had as immi- 
grants or children of immigrants in 
America. 


Enormity of Modern Migration 


What is more human than migra- 
tion, and what is more deeply root- 
ed in our traditions! Did not the 
whole of our tradition start with a 
migration when God told Abraham 
to leave the home of his father and 
go as a stranger into the land that 
God would show him? Were not the 
first seeds of the Christian Church 
sown in those little outposts in the 
Gentile world to which the Jews of 
the Diaspora had migrated and 
where the Apostles sought them out? 
How little we know of that strange 
eruption in Europe that provoked 
the migration of Vandal, Goth and 
Hun, ies shattered the framework 
of the Roman world and laid the 
ground for the flourishing Christian- 
ity of the West. Finally, what vast 
developments have followed from 
the migrations that brought millions 
from Europe and Africa to North 
and South America and led to what 
is now recognized as the modern 
world, Far from being an extraor- 
dinary event, migration, it seems, is 
at the heart of every great human 
advancement. 

Thus it should hardly be a source 
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of anxiety to know that migration at 
the present moment is advancing 
more rapidly than ever. We are in- 
clined to believe that nothing could 
compare with the great migrations 
that brought our people here. It is 
indeed impressive. Since Buffalo re- 
ceived its first charter as a village in 
1816, well over forty million peo- 
ple have come to the United States 
—more than six million from Ger- 
many, almost five million from Italy 
and from Ireland also, more than 
four million from the British Isles, 
about two million from Poland. Two 
centuries ago, the learned men of 
the world would have said that such 
a mingling of peoples from such dif- 
ferent backgrounds in so short a 
time, in such confined living as that 
of the modern city, would have been 
impossible and chaotic. There is lit- 
tle doubt that historians of the fu- 
ture will look back upon the past 
century of the United States as a 
social miracle. 

Impressive as is that record of mi- 
gration to America, it cannot com- 
pare with the movement of people 
we are witnessing at the present 
moment. In a few years after the 
war ten million displaced persons 
moved into Western Germany. If 
we could just imagine it! One-fourth 
of the enormous number that came 
here in the course of 180 years 
moved into Western Germany in 
two or three years. In a few short 
years after the partition of India 
7 million Hindus transferred from 
Pakistan to India and 4.5 million 
Muslims transferred from India to 
Pakistan. Almost a million Arabs 
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have been moved from their homes 
in the Near East. In the past ten 
years 800,000 Jews have returned 
from all parts of the world to Israel. 
In roughly those same ten years, 
about 2.5 million immigrants have 
come to the United States under 
various types of legislation. Perhaps 
you could bring this into sharper 
focus by recalling that your sister 
City of Toronto across the Lake has 
had 300,000 immigrants in the past 
ten years. In the same ten New York 
City has had more than 300,000 
Puerto Ricans. 

Finally, there is the migration that 
is terribly necessary but which is not 
permitted. Japan is only one striking 
instance of a nation, terribly over- 
crowded, where the number of re- 
corded abortions far exceeded a 
million last year. But migration can- 
not help relieve the situation very 
much because the immigration of 
the Japanese, as of so many Orien- 
tals, is confined to a trickle every- 
where. 

I have run through this hasty re- 
view simply to recall for you the 
enormity of migration at the present 
time. Does this not confirm the fact 
that “men on the move,” the uproot- 
ing of people from their homes and 
their transfer to new and often 
strange places, is a common experi- 
ence of the men of our generation? 
Is it not part of the promise as well 
as the tragedy of human life which 
we should strive to understand and 
appreciate, even though we do not 
share it? 

In this hasty summary, I do not at 
all imply that these migrations and 
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displacements are similar. The Arab 
in the desert cannot be compared to 
the skilled German or Polish worker 
who has just come to Toronto. Nor 
would I compare a Hindu refugee 
from Pakistan to a Puerto Rican 
migrant in New York. But in all 
these movements, there is a mingling 
of peoples, often new and strange 
to each other. Consequently human 
problems of adjustment occur. This 
mingling of people can lead to bit- 
ter hostility. It can also lead, as in 
the United States, to the creation of 
a great society made up of many 
peoples, It is at this point that our 
American experience can play a 
crucial role in the humanism neces- 
sary for our times, Our achievement 
can give to all people a vision of 
what is possible in the mingling of 
men. It can give them a knowledge 
of the manner by which many can 
be made one. 


Significance of Our Experience 


The significance of the American 
experience lies in this: it represents 
an increasing respect for the way of 
life of people different from our- 
selves and an increasing recognition 
of the values present in the big and 
little things of the lives of new- 
comers. Together with this increas- 
ing respect has gone the learning of 
a profound lesson that can serve as 
a great humanistic principle for all 
people. We have not only come to 
recognize that which is good in 
someone different from ourselves 
but we have also learned to embrace 
the good in others in order to share 
it as our own. Just as in organic 
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life, the law of social life is the law 
of assimilation. 

In learning this great lesson, 
America has gone through roughly 
three stages in its attitude toward 
immigrant peoples. The first stage 
was one of disdain for the new- 
comer, of disrespect for anyone who 
was not Anglo-Saxon. There was a 
strong desire to keep the foreigner 
out because he was a danger to the 
purity of Anglo-Saxon blood and a 
threat to the effectiveness of Anglo- 
Saxon institutions. Secondly, we 
went through another period where 
we were willing to accept the immi- 
grant, Our anxiety to make him an 
American too hastily, however, 
prompted the immigrant to resist 
our over-anxious advances. Finally, 
we have now reached a point where 
we recognize that foreigners become 
Americans more rapidly when they 
are not compelled to discard with 
undue haste the values which were 
associated with their lives and which 
made their lives worth living. 

We have reached the stage where 
we realize the possibility as well as 
the importance of “cultural plural- 
ism.” In the mingling of many peo- 
ples, the best way to achieve a 
creative unity is not to destroy the 
values and customs and _ practices 
that make men different but rather 
to respect them, to permit them free 
existence until men spontaneously 
accept a common way of life which 
they would otherwise never permit 
to be forced upon them. 

I must caution you that I am 
omitting a good many qualifications 
here. In the first place, there are 
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controversies among _ sociologists 
about the details of cultural plural- 
ism and cultural assimilation. Sec- 
ondly, it is obvious that not every 
culture could exist harmoniously 
with every other culture in every 
situation. We would not tolerate, for 
instance, a culture that is based on 
slavery. We would object to a cul- 
ture that condones infanticide or 
polygamy. There must be, even in 
the beginning, some common frame- 
work of ideas and values, Finally, 
it is perfectly clear that our immi- 
gration policy is still based upon 
the old ideas of the Anglo-Saxon 
myth and the distrust of non-Anglo- 
Saxon influence. 

Granted all these qualifications, it 
is still true that our American expe- 
rience has tested and proved the 
principle that the law of social life 
is the law of assimilation. In teach- 
ing this law to a world where men 
are mingling by the millions, we 
are in a position to guide them to- 
ward the creation of a greater unity 
in. human society. 


The Key to Assimilation 


The key to this development in 
the United States has been the in- 
creasing respect for the cultural 
background of different peoples. You 
are all aware that when people meet 
who are different from each other, 
they have a tendency to find fault 
with each other’s customs, ideas or 
manners. They may even look upon 
the alien culture as inferior. We are 
all conscious of the suffering all our 
people experienced because their 
way of life was not respected. We 
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are conscious of the way we have 
all likewise been at fault for failing 
to respect others after we had suf- 
fered disrespect ourselves. 

Our most serious failure along 
these lines was our cultivation of the 
Anglo-Saxon myth. This attributed 
the achievement of democracy in the 
United States to the Anglo-Saxon. 
It explained the phenomenal devel- 
opment of trade and industry in 
terms of the vigor, initiative and dis- 
cipline of the Anglo-Saxon charac- 
ter. This myth created a very un- 
favorable attitude toward the early 
immigrant. He was one who would 
threaten the great achievement of 
the Anglo-Saxon. He could not be 
assimilated into Anglo-Saxon ways. 
He was treated, therefore, as one 
who should be kept out, or com- 
pelled, if he did come, to accept the 
Anglo-Saxon way of life without de- 
lay. 

a certain amount of this was the 
result of an understandable enthusi- 
asm about the achievements of the 
United States. But some of it was 
due to racial theories such as those 
of Houston Chamberlain, Arthur de 
Gobineau, and Madison Grant who 
frankly asserted the inferiority of 
peoples other than the Anglo-Saxon. 
Even the well known sociologist, 
E. A. Ross, attributed what he called 
the decline of America to the ad- 
mission of “inferior” races. 

However, as scholars continued 
to study the nature of immigrant 
life, and the experience of America, 
they came to recognize how unsound 
the Anglo-Saxon theory was, Robert 
Park and Herbert Miller studied the 
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ways of immigrants and published 
their results in a work called Old 
World Traits Transplanted (New York, 
1921). And Thomas and Znaniecki 
did their classic study of Polish im- 
migrant families and published it un- 
der the title of The Polish Peasant 
(Boston, 1918-20). With these and 
many other studies, we learned a 
great deal more about the culture of 
different peoples. 

We began to learn that the cus- 
toms, ideas and attitudes that dis- 
tinguish the Irishman from the Ger- 
man, or the Italian from the Pole 
were not something that could be 
adopted or discarded like a winter 
coat. Neither were they somethin 
to be disdained. They were send 
often in the deepest values of a per- 
son’s life. They gave meaning to 
everything he did. They gave him 
the answer to the questions, “Who 
am I?” and “Where do I belong?” 
Thus the burning of paper by a 
Chinese before the throne of an an- 
cestor; the careful chaperoning of 
the girls by the Italians; the ap- 
parent lack of thrift in the Irishman 
in spending for his family; the re- 
fusal of most immigrants to compete 
strongly against their fellow immi- 
grants; the unconcern of many im- 
migrants with the making of money. 
These and numerous other traits 
were not just the result of laziness 
or irresponsibility. Rather, when 
seen in their proper perspective, 
these traits were often the mani- 
festations of a great sense of re- 
sponsibility. But it was a responsibil- 
ity that expressed itself differently 
from that of the Anglo-Saxon. It 
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often came from a deep sense of 
obligation to give to one’s relatives 
rather than to save for oneself; from 
a love for children as a value in 
themselves above worldly posses- 
sions; from a deep sense of loyalty 
to “one’s own kind” rather than 
from a desire for self-advancement. 

These cultural ways often affected 
life in its more superficial aspects. 
They determined the kind of smile 
and when it was given; behavior at 
a wake or a wedding; the love of 
roughness at a celebration and re- 
spect for physical strength; the way 
a friend was greeted, a meal served, 
or a type of clothing worn. These 
were all interwoven into an outlook 
on life that gave meaning to the 
work of a man’s hands and the love 
of a man’s heart. They gave life “the 
sense it made.” They were the 
source of a man’s motivations and 
the support of his satisfactions. 
They were, what social scientists 
call, his culture. 

Therefore, it was one thing to ask 
a man to become an American and 
quite another thing to tell him that, 
in order to become American, he 
had to discard the deepest values of 
his life, set aside as foolish all the 
traits that gave life its meaning and 
adopt a pattern of ideas, values and 
customs which seemed to have no 
relationship to the things that had 
made his life and the life of his 
fathers and grandfathers worth- 
while. In many cases immigrants had 
become Americans precisely because 
they had conceived of America as 
the land where they would be free 
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to live according to the values which 
they cherished. 

In view of this the concept of 
cultural pluralism became widely 
accepted. This concept helped 
scholars recognize the importance 
of the culture of the immigrant. It 
enabled them to recognize that the 
values and customs of the immi- 
grant could exist in America to- 
gether with that other culture 
which we have come to call 
American, 


Concept of Cultural Pluralism 


Practically all the current litera- 
ture on immigration or migrant 
groups takes the concept of cul- 
tural pluralism for granted. But cul- 
tural pluralism does not mean that 
the immigrant culture is going to 
continue full-blown in the American 
environment. Eventually the immi- 
= culture will give way to a 
orm of life which is predominantly 
American. Nevertheless this will oc- 
cur most regularly and harmonious- 
ly when the culture of the immi- 
grant is respected, when it is given 
every opportunity to survive to the 
satisfaction of its members in the 
midst of American society and 
when the immigrants are given 
access to the opportunities charac- 
teristic of American life. 

This, very briefly, I have de- 
scribed as the American experience. 
It is true this integration into 
American life would not have oc- 
curred so rapidly without a com- 
mon framework of basic values. 
The assimiliation needed a common 
school system and an open class sys- 
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tem in society. Be that as it may, the 
recognition of the importance of 
— for people who are different, 
and the ability of people who are 
different to achieve a creative unity 
as a nation among themselves, rep- 
resent a great human experience 
and achievement. 

Thus our experience has been 
the wondrous working out of a 
truth that is social as well as spiri- 
tual—“Unless the seed, falling into 
the ground, dieth, itself remaineth 
alone.” Men do not like to die to 
their background as an Englishman, 
an Irishman, a German, an Italian 
or a Pole. When men _ have 
achieved a culture that is satisfying, 
that reveals the meaning of life for 
them, they have a strong tendency 
to lock themselves within it. They 
tend to shrink the world into the 
narrow limits of their own ideas 
and imagination instead of allow- 
ing themselves to grow up to the 
great expanse of the wide world. 
Yet, unless they die somehow to 
their own limited culture, in order 
to become part of something great- 
er than themselves, they wither 
away. That is the secret of growth. 
It is the law of social as well as 
spiritual life. A man must give up 
his own isolation and share a great- 
er life with woman in marriage if 
life is to be brought into the world. 
The family must die to its own iso- 
lation and share the larger life of 
the clan if it is to have protection. 
The clan must die to its own isola- 
tion and share the life of other clans 
in the city if there is to be art, 
invention and civic development. 
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The city loses its lesser life to gain 
the richer life of the nation. Now 
we face the problem whether na- 
tions can die to their own isola- 
tion to share the life of all the 
nations of the earth. When the 
Greek city state failed to achieve 
a higher unity with other city states, 
they all declined. When the great 
medieval commune isolated itself 
from contact with rural and neigh- 
boring areas, it too declined. You 
are probably familiar with the heroic 
and often bitter struggle waged by 
St. Paul to prevent the Christians 
from being locked within the con- 
fining limits of an ancient Hebrew 
culture and the Mosaic law. Indeed 
it was in such cities as Antioch and 
Corinth—those crossroads of culture 
where Jew met Greek, African met 
Arabian, Scythian met Macedonian 
and Roman met Persian—that the 
early Church took deep root and 
grew vigorously in the tumultuous 
ferment and challenge of different 
ideas, cultures and ways of life. 

This may appear to contradict 
what I have already said about not 
compelling people to surrender 
their culture. Actually it does not. 
What I pointed out simply was this: 
as people of different cultures meet, 
they will more generously and spon- 
taneously die to the limitations of 
their own culture when they realize 
that this culture enjoys freedom and 
respect from other men. 

I trust that you see, then, why 
I call the American experience a 
thing of great humanistic signifi- 
cance. It illustrates the working out 
of one of those consistent laws of 
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man’s experience. Men in all parts 
of the world, where the mingling 
of peoples causes social ferment, 
need not look to previous ages to 
lean how men of different cultures 
can become one. They can look 
to us. From our own experience, 
we can point out to them the mean- 
ing of migration. When migrating 
people realize that their = of life 
is respected and when they are 
given access to the sharing of our 
way of life, they will then be 
prompted to sacrifice the limitations 
of their own culture for the sake 
of a higher unity. 

In these remarks, I do not wish 
to appear to overlook the many 
difficulties which still confront us 
in American life. Our achievement 
of unity has not been perfectly ful- 
filled. We are all anxiously aware, 
I am sure, that a great deal more 
dying is needed if the seed of 
American greatness is to grow into 
full flower. There is still the new- 
comer in our midst. If we are gen- 
erous, there will always be the new- 
comer in our midst, more and more 
of them, with God’s help, from the 
Oriental peoples whom we have so 
unjustly disdained. Finally, there 
is that staggering challenge which 
has represented our greatest failure, 
but which, again with God’s help, 
may yet represent our greatest tri- 
umph. Will we who are white be 
able to die sufficiently to our 
whiteness in order to embrace the 
rich promise that God has hidden 
in the lives of those who are black? 
When all these things have been 
achieved, then indeed will the hu- 


manism of the American experience 
be an example to the world. 

May I add one brief comment 
in conclusion? I am sure that many 
of you must be puzzled at the ap- 
parently naive way I have avoided 
any mention of the great political 
and moral problems which are in- 
volved in the experience which I 
have discussed sociologically. There 
could have been no mingling of 
cultures that I have described, un- 
less there had first been a political 
order that permitted it. And, in the 
mingling of cultures, certain moral 
as well as social judgments must be 
made as to what will be permitted 
and what not. I must presume that 
you realize I am aware of this se- 
rious problem. 

I have chosen to confine myself 
to the sociological points I men- 
tioned first, because I think some- 
times they are generally given too 
little attention and secondly, be- 
cause a political order not onl 
serves as a framework for man’s 
social relations but is deeply de- 
pendent on the way men think of 
one another and behave toward one 
another. Finally, the respect for 
other cultures which I emphasized, 
and the creation of one society out 
of many different peoples is some- 
thing that touches us constantly on 
the level of personal, individual be- 
havior. It touches us on the level of 
remarks to a child at the dinner 
table, of attitudes toward a stranger 
in the supermarket, of respect 
shown to others in a restaurant or 
on the beach or golf course, of 
reverence toward others at the 
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neighborhood club or the parish 
Church, It is in this area that I 
hope my few remarks will bear sin- 
cere and eloquent testimony to the 
wonderful unity which you have 
already achieved, and to the won- 
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inspiration to help you to achieve 
the still greater unity which re- 
mains as our great responsibility to 
ourselves, to God and to the peoples 
of our nation. Those who still have 
to face this challenge to an increas- 


derful example which you have 
given to the world. And I hope 
they will offer some guidance and 


ing degree throughout the world 
need our achievements as a model 
to imitate. 


% 


The Function of the Catholic Press 


What is the nature and function of the Catholic Press? I take it as un- 
arguable that the Catholic press must be primarily concerned with the 
welfare of the Catholic Church and with the spiritual and intellectual 
well-being of its Catholic readers. But even in this area of primary 
responsibility, can we say that the responsibility is being discharged by 
what can only be described as an unChristian attitude towards those not 
of the Catholic faith? It is not that the Catholic press is hostile to those 
not of the faith; it is that it is radically unconcerned with them. This is 
the “infantilism” and “group chauvinism” which Maurice Cardinal Feltin 
of Paris criticized three years ago. He was talking about the French 
Catholic press but reading it here in America we experienced the 
“shock of recognition.”—Donald MacDonald, in the CoMMONWEAL, 
October 18, 1957. 


Religion and the Cultural Climate 


No religion properly so called can alter its essence to fit political or 
social forms which are not, and cannot be, ultimates. What a religion 
can do, and what the universal religion has been doing for 2,000 years, 
is to exist and to function in every sort of culture not as a foreign but as 
a native presence, to contribute to the building up of what is best in a 
civilization, to aid in its enrichment and maturing.—John S. Kennedy in 
INFORMATION, September, 1957. 
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Mature spiritual growth does 
not demand the layman's 
withdrawal from society. In- 
deed, since the layman is in, 
and of, the world, he must, in 
one way or another, proceed 
to God through the world. 


Spiritual Growth 
through Social Action’ 


HE problem of spirituality and 
T spiritual growth is as old as 
man. It has been the subject of 
most of mankind’s literature and 
for the religious man, at least, his- 
tory itself is but a reflection of 
the eternal rise and fall of spiritual- 
ity in the souls of men. What, then, 
can be said about spiritual forma- 
tion and growth that hasn’t already 
been said better before in a hun- 
dred different ways and as many 
languages? Probably nothing new. 
But . . . Despite the awe-inspiring 
spiritual heritage of the Christian, 
the spiritual life is a new adventure, 
a unique experience for each new 
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generation. Times change. So do 
societies and cultures. And so the 
old principles have to be polished 
off and applied anew to different 
situations. 

In our own generation, the stress 
is on the layman and the social 
aspects of spirituality. In a highly 
complex, centralized and interde- 
pendent type of society social insti- 
tutions sometimes take on a deadly 
and almost overwhelming impor- 
tance and wield such an influence 
that man’s spiritual life is profound- 
ly influenced. 

As a reaction to the evil found 
in so many of society's institutions, 


*Reprinted from Spiritual Life, 514 Warren St., Brookline 46, Mass., June, 1957. 
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and aided and abetted by the spirit 
of individualism which has become 
so much a part of our culture, many 
nner oriented persons with- 

raw from society, Repelled by the 
evil they see everywhere, they seek 
to avoid contact with it. This is no 
personal criticism of such persons— 
of whom observation indicates there 
are more than a few. Indeed, many 
of them become daily communi- 
cants and devote themselves to 
prayer and penance. Who is to 
judge them but the Divine Judge 
Himself? 

But it is the thesis of this article 
that a more mature and socially ef- 
ficacious spiritual growth can take 
place in the average layman by not 
withdrawing from society; that 
closer union with Christ may be 
advanced in and through the very 
society which repels so many; that 
instead of withdrawing we must 
throw ourselves into the fray. It 
is possible for the layman to go 
through the world to God. Perhaps 
“possible” is too weak a word to 
use. A case might well be made 
that, since the layman is in and of 
the world, he must, in one way 
or another, proceed to God through 
the world. In the world we see 
spiritual and physical evils which, 
because of our love for God, can 
become for us royal stepping stones 
to sanctify us as we practice the 
spiritual and corporal works of 
mercy. This is true of any action to 
alleviate these evils. For we thereby 
attempt to make the spirit of Christ 
reign in ourselves, in others, and in 
the very warp and woof of society 
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itself. Abbé Pierre must have this 
in mind as he continually preaches 
that through social action a person 
gets an awareness of God. It is pos- 
sible, he implies, to touch God 
through feeding the hungry or work- 
ing for social justice and social 
charity, just as we touch Him 
through contemplation, 

Of course, the cycle is not com- 
plete, nor will our sanctity be com- 
plete, unless we return to contem- 
plation. But the important point is 
that we must not neglect or under- 
estimate the potential of spiritual 
growth open to us through action. 

A word might be said here about 
the meaning of the terms action and 
social action. Both of them, as used 
here, refer primarily to external acts. 
That is, primarily actions which 
are aimed outside the individual— 
toward other individuals, groups, 
or even the social environment. The 
term social action is more appro- 
priate when _ to action aimed 
at solving the “social question” 
which has occupied the minds of 
recent popes in their social encycli- 
cals, It is not our purpose to at- 
tempt to define the words, so much 
as it is to distinguish them from 
interior action, such as individual 
meditation, saying the rosary, spiri- 
tual reading, etc. 


Formative Power of Action 


Canon Cardijn gave a vivid ex- 
ample of the formative power of 
action in an article (“Forming an 
Elite,” New Life, London, Septem- 
ber-October, 1955) when he wrote: 
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We must have faith in the worth of 
action to form and to transform. 

I have seen young fellows steeped in 
vice, the poor lads pretty well morbidly 
sexual, I have saved them all, everyone 
without exception by action. I would 
ask them to do this or that. After a 
time they would come along and tell 
me “I don’t seem to get time for that 
sort of thing now.” When they came 
back from the dance hall, their minds 
quite obsessed by their flirting with the 
girls there, I would give them a job 
to do. I would not stop to point out 
why they could not let themselves 9 
on as they had been doing. I would 
bide my time, waiting for the psycho- 
logical moment; straightway I gave 
them a job to do. There you have the 
formative power of action. Not words 
but acts! Simple acts, not a continuous 
stream of acts, just one here and there— 
“Would you take this letter for me?” 
“Would you have a word with a cer- 
tain worker?” “Would you say hello 
when you pass him in the street?” 


Social psychology affirms this ap- 
proach in many interesting ways. 
Psychologists studying man’s be- 
havior in society have found that 
by setting up patterns of behavior 
it is possible to have an effect on 
the attitudes of the individuals fol- 
lowing out these patterns, 

A prejudiced person, for example, 
might well have his prejudices re- 
duced considerably by being put 
into a situation in which he has 
to deal on an equal basis with mem- 
bers of minority groups. By being 
compelled to treat minorities as 
equals there is an almost inevitable 
subtle effect which is capable of 
gradually reforming a prejudiced 
individual's attitudes to the point 
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where he begins to think of minori- 
ties as equals, Granting favorable 
circumstances, this is precisely what 
has happened to many men who 
have been forced to serve in the 
integrated armed forces. 

Of course, it would be difficult 
to defend the thesis that a deep, liv- 
ing, interior spiritual growth flows 
unaided and ex opere operato from 
the performance of good acts alone. 
And I don’t think that Canon 
Cardijn would hold that position. 
Yet, there is something to be said 
for the theory that an act can be 
the father of the thought. As Abbé 
Pierre indicates, the act can lead 
you back to God, although it does 
not necessarily have to do so. 

Let’s pursue this line of thought 
further, using two examples which 
set up a kind of paradox. A group 
of priests in a midwestern arch- 
diocese has been exploring for 
some time the relation between so- 
cial action and purity. It is their 
tentative conclusion that high school 
students who become involved in 
social movements, such as the Young 
Christian Students, are less likely 
to fall prey to impurity. 

howe more involved here than 
merely keeping youn ople bus 
so that dey dent mets ‘aia for 4 
The principle is that the entire 
emphasis and orientation of the 
Catholic social movements are di- 
rected outside the individual. Im- 
purity is often found in persons 
who are inner-directed, who are 
selfish and concerned primarily with 
themselves. But the involvement of 
persons in social movements be- 
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gets concern for others and for the 
social and spiritual environment in 
which others live and work. In so- 
cial action they forget self—with 
its connotation of impurity—and be- 
come concerned with others. For 
them, social action has spiritual 
values over and above the value 
of the action itself. 

But this is not necessarily true 
for everyone engaged in such ac- 
tion, The director of adult educa- 
tion in a large archdiocese told this 
writer recently that he is continually 
perplexed by his experience that 
the graduates of secular universities 
are often more socially conscious 
than are the graduates of Catholic 
universities. This is reflected in the 
seemingly larger numbers of non- 
Catholics than Catholics engaged in 
community projects reflecting an in- 
terest in the field of social action: 
human relations work, social ser- 
vice centers, housing groups, etc. 
And yet not infrequently —_ en- 
gaged in such “religious” works pro- 
fess no religion and they see no 
conflict between such activity and a 
man’s personal morality. The pro- 
tagonist of Gentleman’s Agreement, 
for instance, is admired for his de- 
sire to eliminate anti-Semitism. The 
fact that his personal moral stand- 
ards might approximate those of a 
tomcat does not distract from that 
admiration. 

It seems a paradox to argue that 
social action is an excellent means of 
spiritual growth when, for many, 
conceivably most, of the people en- 
gaged in it spirituality is an alien 
subject. The resolution of the 
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problem seems to lie with the in- 
dividual rather than the action. True 
interior spiritual growth through so- 
cial action can take place only in the 
spiritually oriented individual. But 
for such an individual it can become 
a path to sanctity. 

What those who deprecate social 
action as a means of spiritual growth 
often forget is the nature of social 
action. They do not see that, upon 
analysis, social action is often really 
only the spiritual and corporal works 
of mercy extended into the facts of 
life in the twentieth century. Work- 
ing for minimum wage legislation is 
certainly one way of helping to feed 
the hungry and clothe the naked. 
Striving for better housing is not 
unrelated to sheltering the home- 
less. And Catholic interracial, labor, 
and adult education groups are do- 
ing their share to instruct the 
ignorant. 

An additional consideration con- 
cerns the modern Catholic Action 
movements which are constructed 
around the concept of spiritual 
growth through social action. YCS, 
YCW and the. Christian Family 
Movement are examples. All of 
them stress the importance of the 
social actions resulting from their 
social inquiries. The very structure 
of their meetings—with only 15 
minutes each set aside for the Gos- 
pel and the liturgy discussions, but 
45 minutes devoted to the social in- 
quiry—reflect this orientation, Lead- 
ers of these movements are careful 
to point out that there is no dichot- 
omy between the action taken as a 
result of the gospel discussion and 
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that flowing from the social inquiry. 
One is not spiritual and the other 
secular, On the contrary, both of 
them are regarded as “spiritual” in 
the sense that in the social inquiry 
an attempt is made to extend the 
spirit of the Gospels into some so- 
cial situation, to Christianize a seg- 
ment of social life. 

For members of these apostolic 
groups, action is an expression of 
interior sentiments. But it is equally 
important to note that these ex- 
terior actions can and do help to 
bolster and reinforce the interior 
life of the individuals performing 
them. The repeated performance of 
good acts sets up a situation—an 
occasion of virtue, it might be 
called—in which the spiritual life 
might flourish all the more easily. 


Action Without Contemplation 


However, there are certain perils 
inherent in the concept of spiritual 
growth through social action that 
must not be overlooked. And the 
greatest danger, perhaps, is that the 
interior life might be sacrificed for 
the sake of devoting oneself to ex- 
ternal actions. Being activists b 
nature, this is a fallacy into whic 
Americans may easily fall. The only 
antidote is for us to grasp that the 
measure of growth is in the in- 
dividual soul and not in the type 
and extent of the actions performed. 
Within our frame of reference, a 
multiplication of successful actions 
means nothing unless it is accom- 
panied by a concomitant deepened 
and enriched spirituality in the soul 
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of the individual performing the 
actions. 

In the recent Catholic Church, 
U.S.A. (Fides), Father Jordon Au- 
mann, O.P., makes this point when 
he writes that “it is not what we 
do that makes us holy, but the 
charity that motivates us.” Com- 
menting on activism, he observes: 


The ideal to be proposed is that the 
apostolate and all good works should 
proceed from a profound interior life. 
And while it is true that a spiritual for- 
mation is possible through action, the 
external good works receive their value 
and merit from the charity that impels 
them and are themselves dispositions 
to contemplation and the exercises of 
the interior life. It is only in this re- 
stricted sense that we can subscribe to 
the doctrine of a spirituality of action. 
But to make the external works or even 
the apostolate an end in themselves is 
to fall victim to what Pope Pius XII 
has called “the heresy of action.” 

However, the coin has two sides. 
It is too easy to delay participation 
in essential social action on the 
grounds that we have not yet com- 
pleted our forty days in the desert, 
that we need more preparation be- 
fore undertaking the active life. 
There is always the danger that we 
may falsely identify our interior life 
as “spiritual” and the exterior life 
as “secular,” when, in actuality, our 
exterior life must be an extension 
of our inner spirituality into the 
world. We must never lose sight of 
the fact that our social actions can 
also be spiritual actions which will 
contribute to our spiritual forma- 
tion, to the strengthening of our in- 
terior spirituality. 
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The fount of life for the priest, 
religious, or layman engaged in 
social action is to be found in con- 
templation and the liturgy, but be- 
cause these essential acts are vivify- 
ing they impel the social actionist 
to further action and greater efforts. 
And authentic Christian social ac- 
tion in itself works subtly and often 
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imperceptibly to lead the social ac- 
tionist closer to the Source of his 
action. Interior life and social ac- 
tion thus blend into one continuous 
act of love and self-giving which 
reflect an intimate sharing of divine 
life. That is the real meaning of 
spiritual growth through social 
action. 


The Demand of Charity 


The great majority of the laity are unaware that their vocation to call 
their neighbors to Christ is a normal part of Christian life. Most people 
understand that they should be charitable to one another—though even 
everyday charity is sometimes forgotten in favor of mere fulfilment of 
“obligations” which profit a man nothing if they are done as purely the 
formal fulfilment of the law—but few realize that this daily charity is 
what Christ asks of every man and that this should be carried through 
into a concern for the whole man and his eternal destiny and so become 
| what we call the “lay apostolate.”"—John M. Todd in Catuo.ic INTER- 
NATIONAL OvuTLook, Vol. 18, No. 189. 


Why Mary? 


There may be other ways in which God might have saved us, and 
there are in fact other religions where God is worshiped as a transcendent 
Being. The Christian faith is distinguished precisely by the affirmation 
of the Incarnation, and it is this truth which the Church honors and 
safeguards in her veneration of Mary the Theotokos (the Mother of 
God) .—Helle Georgiadis in Unrras, Summer, 1957. 
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The recent events in Poland 
and Hungary are the first epi- 
sodes of a great political and 
social movement called by 
the author “the Third Revo- 
lution.” 


The Meaning of Hungary 


I’ THE events in Hungary made 
such an impression on interna- 
tional opinion, on both sides of the 
iron curtain, it is not simply be- 
cause of their dramatic horror, but 
because they took on the symbolic 
aspect of flames and blood. They 
were the dreadful thunderbolt which 
follows distant rumbling—so power- 
ful that no ears could refuse to 
listen, or the pitiless flash of light 
which succeeds fugitive glimmerings 
—so demanding that it unseals even 
the eyes of those who would most 
gladly keep them closed. 

The instinct of public opinion 
was right: in the disturbances which 
have stirred Communist Europe in 
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the last few years, and particularly 
since the ane cee and 
de-Stalinization there is a good deal 
more than another political convul- 
sion. The uprisings of the workers 
of East Berlin and of Eastern Ger- 
many, the strikes in Czechoslovakia, 
the outbreaks in Russian slave labor 
camps, particularly at Vorkuta, the 
demonstrations at Poznam and the 
half-liberation of Poland, the trag- 
edy of Hungary, the embarrassment 
and hesitation of the Yugoslavian 
policy of Marshal Tito—all these are 
phenomena related both historical- 
ly and psychologically, and which 
constitute the peripeteia of the same 
movement, which in the precise 


°A translation by Joseph E. Cunneen (Cross Currents, 3111 Broadway, New York 27, 
N.Y., Spring, 1957) of an article which originally appeared in Chronique Sociale, February 


15, 1957. 
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sense of the term must be called 
revolutionary. 


Defender of Conservatism 


Those who observe objective 
reality, whether Marxists or not, see 
that the U.S.S.R., and even inter- 
national communism as a whole, 
finds itself placed, through the 
events of Poland and Hungary, in 
a holding-on position, and in the 
sense that Guizot described, offer- 
ing a “resistance” both defensive, 
conservative and imperialist. 

Against a movement, against the 
will of the future and of progress, 
Russia in fact defends acquired posi- 
tions. She defends her domination, 
by force, of European countries 
that have been practically annexed. 
She defends, against the protests of 
nations which have been despoiled, 
the living standard of her subjects, 
which has been made possible by 
the scientifically conducted pillage 
of the satellite nations, a strategy 
masked under the pretext of eco- 
nomic cooperation. She defends a 
pseudo-federation against move- 
ments of national independence. 
This federation serves as a screen 
for Russian national imperialism, as 
well as a spiritual imperialism for 
a “secular religion” in which many 
of its pontiffs and augurs no longer 
seem to believe. Against the claims 
of human cooperation and of pro- 
gressive (in the etymological sense 
of the word) transformations, she 
maintains an economic and political 
system, whose real strength has 
been revealed during the past 30 
years, but which has also betrayed 
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its insufficiencies, its impotence and 
its inhumanity. She defends a police 
regime—symbolized by the A.V.O. 
(the “Gestavo,” as the Hungarians 
called it)—against a desire for liber- 
ty. She defends cultural obscurant- 
ism and disciplining of the intellect 
against the aspirations of intellec- 
tuals for freedom of thought and 
expression. She defends an official 
philosophy, vulgarized and overly- 
simplified Marxism—we get some 
idea of this in the way the great 
Marxist philosopher George Lukacs 
was treated—both against the spiri- 
tual will to live of religions and 
against the independent thought of 
philosophers, including Marxists. To 
sum up, she is defending herself 
against a revolution. 


Preambles of the Revolution 


This shift from the revolution to 
conservatism was forseeable; in fact, 
one might almost say that it started 
with Stalinism. The rebellion of 
Tito and his people—for once, prac- 
tically unanimous—proved that in 
spite of its pretensions, Leninist- 
Stalinist Marxism had revealed itself 
incapable of reconciling nationalism 
and internationalism in a new syn- 
thesis, incapable of assuring peace 
through respect for diversity and na- 
tional autonomy. 

The risk of de-Stalinization—for 
it is a risk—lies in its acceleration of 
history. On one hand, the leaders of 
the U.S.S.R. were unable to avoid 
de-Stalinization if they wanted to 
emerge from the nightmare which 
weighed on “the best years of their 
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lives” and to pacify a population 
which, after the i & ua and 
the atrocities of the purges, felt the 
normal need of breathing a little 
and enjoying a “socialist” regime, 
which, they were assured, was the 
best in the world. On the other 
hand, as Marshal Tito well saw, de- 
Stalinization placed in question 
more than one man and “the cult 
of personality”; it ultimately includ- 
ed the party which had produced 
this man and the government which 
the party had installed. What Tito 
has not understood—and probably 
cannot understand—is that over and 
above the “system,” the ideology 
to which it is attached has also 
been placed in question. 

Even in Russia de-Stalinization 
has produced a psychological shock 
whose resonances 1m not yet con- 
cluded. The shock was naturally 
greater in the satellite countries, 
which unlike Russia could not iden- 
tify communism and patriotism. On 
the contrary, they saw themselves in 
—" to the U.S.S.R. because 
of their patriotism. De-Stalinization 
and the necessities of foreign. policy 
seemed to imply that the Russian 
leaders had mt given approval 
to Yugoslavia and its leader. The 
approbation given to Belgrade 
seemed a prelude to a later approba- 
tion of national independence for 
the other satellite countries. More- 
over, the example of Yugoslavia, like 
the example of Finland previously, 
seemed to show that resistance to 
— Russia actually “paid 
off.” 


Was anything more needed to 
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hurl Poland and Hungary on the 
road to revolt—a revolt that is a 
revolution? For, just as the events 
in those countries are something 
other than political uprisings or re- 
actionary movements, they are also 
something more, despite the un- 
deniable presence of revolt and des- 
pair, than revolt and eg in a 
pure state. They are the —— 
of a world hope which we woul 
like to call the Third Revolution. 


A Certificate of Failure 


Like every revolution, these events 
first present a declaration of bank- 
ruptcy. They prove that Marxist Bol- 
shevism has Priled, that it did not 
keep its promises. Indeed, how 
pa it, considering its mythic char- 
acter? These events prove too that 
the Communist system has produced 
neither the ideas, the processes, nor 
the elites which would have per- 
mitted the consequences of the 
October 1917 revolution to be tem- 
pered and improved by a reformist 
evolution, 

Communism had promised the 
suppression of the proletariat and 
the solution of the worker problem. 
It has not only not abolished the 
proletariat condition, but has gener- 
alized it by agricultural collectivism 
and by an industrialization which 
was often too hasty and at the price 
of slave labor. Not only has it not 
realized the promotion and libera- 
tion of the workers, but has de- 
prived the workers of their princi- 
pal means of defense, the free 
union. In countries of an old and 
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complex economy, its totally planned 
economy has shown itself incapable 
of guaranteeing to the workers the 
standard of living they enjoyed be- 
fore the war, which even then was 
very low compared with that of 
workers in western countries. 

Communism had promised free- 
dom and genuine democracy—al- 
ways easy promises, It opposed its 
“real democracy” to the “formal 
democracy” of parliamentary gov- 
ernments. But the “real democracy” 
of the “people’s” regimes wasn’t 
even a formal one. The verbalism of 
its leaders concealed a double 
tyranny, that of a bungling bureau- 
cracy, meddlesome and _ inefficient, 
and a police force that was too 
efficient. 

Communism had promised peace 
through respect for national free- 
doms. In fact, the Russian peace 
presented itself as a more or less 
direct domination, and even as a 
Russification of the satellites. 

Communism proclaimed the tri- 
umph of science and culture. In 
practice, culture was subservient to 
a simplist ideology, and science as- 
sumed the visage of Comrade 
Popoff, the universal inventor. It 
was not astonishing, therefore, that 
in countries of ancient culture the 
intellectuals, beginning with many 
who had briefly been influenced by 
the prestige of Marxism, had re- 
acted violently and played the role 
we know of during the Hungarian 
uprising. 

In the beginning of the popular 
democracies, between 1945 and 
1948, communism had extended a 
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velvet paw to religion. Later it re- 
vealed its real purposes, its pros- 
elytizing and persecuting atheism, 
ending with a kind of neo-Jose- 
phite materialism, jailing bishops, 
priests and laymen who were faith- 
ful to Rome, using priests and min- 
isters who would cooperate with a 
“national” or “popular” Christianity 
to divide Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism. 

Communism called itself the 
“Youth of the World.” For ten years 
it put all its care in indoctrinating 
youth, It was a vain effort. In Hun- 
gary and Poland, the youth were at 
the vanguard of the Third Revolu- 
tion. 

It is also of the highest interest 
that the Third Revolution had its 
development in Hungary and Po- 
land, two countries where the tradi- 
tion of Catholic Christianity was 
rejoined with an ancient revolution- 
ary and national tradition of 
Kosciuszko and Kossuth, as well as 
a working-class and socialist move- 
ment. It was essentially the configu- 
ration of these three forces which 
prompted the revolution. By expe- 
riencing this failure, Leninist-Stal- 
inist communism showed _ itself 
(which should already have been 
suspected) although capable of rap- 
idly equipping, at the maximum hu- 
man cost, under-industrialized and 
under-developed countries with the 
help of a eae and total 
planning—incapable of administer- 
ing, either efficiently or humanly, 
countries of an ancient and complex 
economy in which the tradition of 
a working-class movement persists. 
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But the Third Revolution goes 
beyond a mere certificate of failure, 
which would lead to counter-revolu- 
tion, if not reaction, at least to 
“restorations.” The movement is 
revolutionary in that it aims, beyond 
the present situation, at a future en- 
visaged as beginning with precisely 
this situation, Neither in Poland nor 
Hungary has there been a question 
of undoing the “conquests” of so- 
cialism, the industrial nationaliza- 
tions or the agrarian reforms, for 
example, or returning to a status 
that existed prior to the Communist 
revolution. Cardinal Wyszinski and 
Cardinal Mindszenty have, more- 
over, spoken with equal clarity on 
the subject of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty. 

It is necessary, on this point}. to 
dispel all misunderstanding. The 
anti-communism of the Third Revo- 
lution, although not simply anti-Rus- 
sian or anti-Stalinist, has not much 
in common with the anti-commun- 
ism of either our conservatives or 
our liberals. It does not propose to 
defend capitalism, even one that 
has been reformed and modernized, 
nor the existing social hierarchies, 
nor parliamentary democracy, nor 
even a certain historical form of 
civilization (although it is defend- 
ing permanent values that are en- 
rooted in western civilization). It 
has perhaps even less in common 
with the anti-communism of the 
United States and the ideal of “free 
enterprise.” It is infinitely more radi- 
cal, more metaphysical—even among 
those who, out of habit and despite 
their anti-socialism, continue to call 
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themselves Communists. It defends 
a conception of man against a 
materialistic totalitarianism; it in- 
tends that this conception of man 
should orient the future in a world 
which would not reject certain 
acquisitions of communism, when 
purified and re-directed by a rup- 
ture with the “system” and the 
ideology. 

Ultimately what were the insur- 
gents demanding? Three fundamen- 
tal liberties: individual freedom, 
the guarantee of the rights of man 
and of citizenship in opposition to 
police dictatorship and propaganda; 
professional freedom through the ac- 
tive sa gers of workers in the 
direction of economic affairs in op- 
position to bureaucracy and tech- 
nocracy; a minimum of national 
freedom in opposition- to Russian 
domination. The reasonable charac- 
ter of these three requirements—of 
which the second is very close to 
that of labor in the capitalist world— 
ought not to conceal its profoundly 
revolutionary direction in the face 
of a dictatorship that was bureau- 
cratic, imperialistic and conserva- 
tive. 


Three Series of Revolutions 


That is why we speak of a third 
revolution; the use of this ordinal 
number as adjective seems histori- 
cally well grounded. 

When the historian contemplates 
the course of human destiny since 
the classical ages, following the dis- 
orders of the end of the Middle 
Ages and those revolutionary up- 
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heavals which were the Renaissance 
and the Reformation, he sees two 
revolutions at work—or rather two 
chains of related revolutions, two 
revolutionary constellations. 

The first begins with the bour- 
geois and Puritan revolution in Eng- 
land, and attains its climax with 
the French Revolution, and ends 
with the apparent triumph of the 
Anglo-Saxon type of democracy 
after World War I, which seemed 
to have swept away the last tot- 
tering monarchies. Perhaps we 
should consider the Turkish revolu- 
tion of Mustapha Kemal as the last 
of these. waves—although in some 
ways it introduces the second and 
opposed current. This first revolu- 
tionary wave reached England, the 
United States (whose war for inde- 
pendence was revolutionary), and 
France in turn—and after her, all of 
Europe, Latin America with Bolivar 
and San Martin, the China of Sun 
Yat-sen, and the Turkey of Musta- 
pha Kemal. 

These revolutions were essentially 
liberal. They expressed themselves 
on the political level through parlia- 
mentary democracy and on the eco- 
nomic level through industrial capi- 
talism. On the social plane we see 
the arrival of the middle class to a 
position of domination, the summit 
of its historical career; from a cul- 
tural perspective, we see the em- 
phasis on freedom of thought and 
expression. Morally, the accent is on 
individualism; from an international 
point of view we see a curious mix- 
ture of doctrinal internationalism 
and nationalism; in religion, there 
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is a development of anti-clericalism, 
virulent or moderate depending on 
the individual country. 

These liberal revolutions resulted 
in an economic enrichment and an 
increase of population of which we 
are the heirs, In spite of doctrinal 
errors and practical abuses, they 
certainly contributed to authentic 
human progress, especially in the 
emphasis on the sense of personal 
freedom, the guarantee of the indi. 
vidual man against the illegal o 
the arbitrary, the desire for a demo- 
cratic participation of the citizen in 
the elaboration of collective des. 
tinies. They survive today, perhaps 
more in their ideology than their 
structures, in western Europe and 
the United States. 

But out of the lacunas, errors, 
abuses, and the very contradictions 
of the liberal revolution arose the 
second series of revolutions. The 
initiator of this movement was the 
Russian revolution of 1917, the first 
result of a long process of thought 
and action that had begun in 1890. 
The National Socialism of Hitler 
must also be classed among the 
revolutions of the 20th century, and 
to a lesser degree, Italian Fascism, 
which was eclipsed as soon as 
Nazism, its ally and rival, appeared. 

Although they often adorn them- 
selves with liberal terminology and 
ideology, the revolutions of the 20th 
century, judging them by their 
structures, are revolutions of au 
thority and organization, confront- 
ing the disorder of liberal or mo- 
nopoly capitalism. They correspond- 
ed to real needs: the need of organ- 
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ization and order in a capitalist re- 
ime that had become almost total- 
y anarchic, as the world crisis of 
1929 demonstrated; the need of ra- 
tionalizing a contradictory world, 
paradoxical and unpredictable; the 
need of justice and better condi- 
tions felt by certain social categories 
that had been oppressed: workers, 
the middle class, certain parts of 
the peasantry, certain types of tech- 
nicians. To a certain degree and at 
a terrible price, they have be 

to satisfy some of these needs. They 
have implanted certain structures 
which would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to undo. 

In their turn, by their errors, their 
excesses, and their interior contra- 
dictions, they have created a new 
revolutionary situation, resolved for 
some by military defeat, but from 
which the U.S.S.R. has not wished 
to, and ultimately cannot emerge 
by means of flexible reforms. The 
revolutionary situation gives birth 
to the Third Revolution. 

If we keep in mind the inventory 
made above of the Polish and Hun- 
garian aspirations, it would seem 
that the purpose of the Third Revo- 
lution is to reconcile, in a new syn- 
thesis, the achievements of the first 
two revolutions. Isn’t this shown in 
the term “liberal socialism,” in its 
very awkwardness and apparent 
contradiction, which was used in 
both Poland and Hungary? Let us 
say it clearly: such a reconcilation 
will not be easy; it implies the 
novelty of a synthesis, i.e. an ideol- 
ogy and new techniques. The Third 
Revolution has not yet taken place. 
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It is still in the desire stage, which 
is what makes for its weakness 
against the conservatism of the 
U.S.S.R. 

In this regard, we cannot over- 
look the coincidence of the aspira- 
tions of the Third Revolution and 
the great movement of research, 
thought and action that is called 
“Human Relations,” and on which 
our friend Michael Fogarty has pre- 
pared a penetrating little pamphlet, 
published by the Catholic Social 
Guild of Oxford. Emerging prosai- 
cally and pragmatically from “in- 
dustrial relations” and “public rela- 
tions” as they have been practiced, 
because of the pressure of the facts, 
by American industries, this move- 
ment of human relations takes on 
an unforeseen range and depth; its 
researches have led it to verify the 
growing dehumanization of human 
relations in a soulless world and 
to seek a remedy for it, in this way 
placing on trial, not only our eco- 
nomic system and administration, 
but contemporary civilization itself. 
Perhaps these findings will ultimate- 
ly give the Third Revolution some 
of its immediate ends and some of 
its methods. 


The Under-developed Countries 


This hasty reference to the hu- 
man relations movement shows that 
the Third Revolution goes beyond 
the borders of the Soviet empire. 
It is even pursued in the countries 
which remain subjects of the first 
revolution, and which, if they ulti- 
mately accomplish the third, will 
surely be able to avoid the second. 
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The revolution is particularly in 
search of itself in the colonial or ex- 
colonial countries which remain 
under-developed. Understand me 
well; I don’t want to fall into the 
easy and contemptible game of alibi, 
which let Messrs. B. and K., after 
the Hungarian revolt, “wash their 
hands in the Suez canal.” Some 
use Algeria as an alibi for Buda- 
pest, others use Budapest as an ex- 
cuse for Algeria; the most cunning 
of all provide themselves with a 
double alibi, allowing themselves to 
demonstrate their own superiority 
by opposing eastern and western 
colonialism. When such actions are 
not official lies, they show a political 
childishness. Resemblances and 
simple analogies should not be con- 
fused with identities. 

But every honest and lucid ob- 
server ought to recognize the rela- 
tionship of the Polish-Hungarian 
movement with that which brings 
formerly colonial peoples to de- 
mand both respect for the person, 
economic equality, and national in- 
dependence—i.e., the end of those 
situations of inequality which co- 
lonialism, semi-colonialism, and 
their sequels brought with them. 
You may think what you please of 
Nasser’s policy, but nevertheless in 
Egypt millions of fellahin are dying 
of hunger along the Nile corridor. 
Whether you believe in Algerian na- 
tionalism or not, whatever your rec- 
ommendations to resolve this con- 
flict, if I may be allowed a some- 
what arbitrary over-simplification, 
we may describe it above all as a 
struggle between people who have 
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20,000 francs a year against those 
who have 20,000 a month; the 
most learned commentaries and 
most subtle political maneuvers will 
never bury this brutal bit of statis. 
tics. In this light the Bandung con- 
ference appears as a phenomenon 
of the Third Revolution—an im- 
mense protest of hungry peoples 
against those who are comfortable, 

Let us not be surprised if these 
claims sometimes contain excesses, 
naiveté, or displays of impatience, 
or that they get mixed up with false 
sentiments and resentments, xeno- 
phobia, archaic nationalism, even 
racism. Unfortunately, it is normal 
that such incoherences and contra- 
dictions should occur; they are the 
consequences of a too hasty evolv- 
tion which colonialism has _pro- 
duced, At the same time that they 
are seeking the Third Revolution, 
the under-developed peoples are al- 
so looking for the first and second. 
This is the source of their ideologi- 
cal contradictions, their nationalism 
which seems to us outmoded, and 
such political incoherence as is sug- 
gested by the co-existence in India 
of planned industry and primitive 
agriculture. 

We know the use Russia makes 
of this ambiguity. Her planned 
economy is offered as the most ef- 
ficient tool for the realization, on 
the economic level, of the second 
revolution. In under-developed 
countries, she encourages resentful 
nationalism, while waiting for the 
day when she will be able to muzzle 
them. She has succeeded in making 
Mao Tse-tung’s China enter her or- 
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bit-an operation which will bring 
its own dangers. 

In spite of the trumps that it 
holds, the U.S.S.R. meets with a 
sort of instinctive resistance in 
under-developed countries. The 
leaders and even the masses are sus- 
picious of it. In India the action of 
Vinhove Bhave, which continues 
that of Gandhi, is the opposite ex- 
treme of communism. Nasser car- 
ries on a dangerous flirtation with 
Moscow, but puts his native Com- 
munists in jail. In North Africa, the 
Tunisia of Bourguiba, the Morocco 
of Si Bekkai, and the Algerian lead- 
ers remain reticent in regard to 
communism. Among the Negroes, 
the rejection of the party by the 


‘American Richard Wright and the 


West Indian poetess Aimé Césaire 
represent widespread disaffection. 
One discovers in India and among 
the Muslim nations the desire to 
establish a “third force” between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
Doesn’t this desire for a third force 
fit in with a half-consciousness of 
the Third Revolution? 


In Search of an Ideology 


We have already pointed out that 
the Third Revolution does not a 
have an _ ideology. Regrettably 
enough, the movements of the under- 
developed countries still make 
use of the shreds of ideology and 
myth that they have borrowed from 
the preceding European revolutions. 
When leaders like Nasser try their 
hands at ideological constructions, 
the results are disappointing. China 
might have had her own ideology, 
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in the line of Sun Yat-sen; she has 
gee Marxist-Leninism, a choice 
or which she has not yet finished 
paying. Hungary and Poland do 
not yet have tage ideas, but only 
sentiments and aspirations. 

The revolutionary movement is 
occurring at a time when none of 
the preceding ideologies can fur- 
nish it with the conceptual tool it 
needs. The ideologies of the first 
revolution—liberalism, individualism, 
parliamentary democracy—have run 
their course, and attempts at a neo- 
liberalism have made little headway 
with the masses. As for the Amer- 
ican way of life, which principally 
flows from it, it is not an ideolo 
but an ensemble of attitudes of a 
strictly national character. Revolu- 
tionary Marxism, in its Russian 
form, has been such a failure that it 
has produced the Third Revolution; 
in its Titoist form, it seems an illegi- 
timate, and in any case, localized, 
compromise—the proof of this is 
Tito’s hesitations during the Hun- 
garian uprising. Reformist socialism, 
from an ideological point of view, 
seems at the end of its rope; who 
would think of asking for ideological 
guidance from Mollet or Nenni, or 
even from such intelligent socialists 
as Spaak, Jules Moch, or Bevan? 
Is there anything left in socialism 
today but a souvenir of a past and 
a great word whose resonances have 
not finished vibrating in the con- 
science of the masses? 

Ultimately, liberalism and social- 
ism, individealisn and collectivism, 
all 19th century doctrines, are used 
up, and our vision of the world will 
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find itself renewed by progress in 
human sciences, especially depth 
psychology, which the great Chris- 
tian psychoanalyst Karl Stern 
called The Third Revolution (Har- 
court Brace, 1955). The world of 
1957 differs so radically from the 
one in which Adam Smith, Prou- 
dhon and Karl Marx did their think- 
ing, that there seems to remain only 
one resource—personalism, and par- 
ticularly, the most logical and liv- 
ing of all, Christian personalism. 
Here we see the opportunity the 
Third Revolution offers to Chris- 
tians. The first two revolutions were 
accomplished, most often, either 
without them or even against them, 
often in the name of anti-Christian 
or anti-religious ideologies, which 
could only repel them, The Third 
Revolution, in Poland and Hungary, 
took place with their participation. 
They were prepared for it by a cen- 
tury of reflection, with its contribu- 
tion of Catholic social thought, 
Catholic Action, and in a lesser de- 
gree—because overly contaminated 
by the ideology of the first revolu- 
tion—Christian Democracy. To as- 
sure the liberty of peoples in a juri- 
dical order, the active participation 
of workers in the management of 
economic affairs, the just autonomy 
of nations in an international or- 
ganization; to find a “way,” beyond 
capitalism and socialism—for which 
Christians conscious of their time 
and informed in their faith have 
long dreamed: in these aims there 
is nothing which the demands of 
Christianity oppose. Only those will 
protest who confuse Christianity 
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with one or the other of the pre- 
vious revolutions, or even with a 
period preceding the modern revo- 
lutions. But in fact, on each of the 
points of the program that we have 
announced, we could give references 
not only to passages of Christian 
writers, but even to papal texts, 
It also seems that an important 
role might be played in the Third 
Revolution by ex-Communists, if 
they have not become—in too hu- 
man a reaction—pure anti-Commu- 
nists, and when they have unbur- 
dened themselves of Leninism and 
even of Marxism. By the experience 
of their deception, they discovered 
the limits, the contradictions and 
the inhumanities of communism, 
and the weaknesses of Marxism. 
Better than others, they are apt to 
seek for something beyond that 
which disillusioned them. One of 
them, the great writer Ignazio Si- 
lone, whose work is a moving testi- 
mony of Christian nostalgia, has 
written that the final conquerors of 
communism will be the former 
Communists, There is something 
more than a paradox here, as Hun- 
gary’s heroic dead have proven. 


Hopes and Fears 


Revolutions do not come along 
with the regularity of subway cars. 
Like the den the Third Revolu- 
tion has nothing pre-determined or 
inevitable about it. It can be wiped 
out by Communist or capitalist re- 
actions. It can grow rotten in stag- 
nation. It can be contaminated by 
lying ideologies—and we are espe- 
cially distrustful of the germs of 
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death which a certain humanistic 
existentialism might inject into it, 
whose representatives, after the 
crudest errors, have made a bril- 
liant about-face. The Third Revolu- 
tion will only come into being with 
the arms and hearts of men. 

It can happen that it will be 
utilized by one of the previous revo- 
lutions against the other, that its 
European aspects will serve as cover 
against its extra-European aspects, 
and vice versa. 

It may happen that the sudden 
turns of its development might bring 
on a world war. In such a case, in 
all probability, all three revolutions 
will perish in the chaos. There are 
times when despair pays, there are 
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others when it makes you lose 
everything by playing double or 
nothing. 

All that exists now is a gleam of 
light under the door that the future 
opens to us. The revolts of Poland 
and especially that of Hungary rep- 
resent, by analogy, what the up- 
risings of the silk-weavers of Lyons 
in 1831 and 1834 were for the 
second revolution. But hope gleams 
forth, light filters through a crack. 
From now on it has been proven 
that a totalitarian regime, with its 
army, police and propaganda cannot 
subdue men forever, or tear out of 
their hearts the love of liberty. It 
has been proven that the second 
revolution is not the last. 


Hungary's Dying Regime 


The tyrannical regime, conceived in Moscow and imposed by Moscow 





on Hungary in the post-war period, was almost dead before the October 
uprising in Budapest. It was almost dead for the simple reason that the 
regime was both inhuman and unworkable. What the Soviet Union has 
tried to do is to breathe new life into a dying regime. This cannot be 
done. The ideological appeal of communism to the Hungarian people 
has vanished forever. What communism holds in Hungary is not the 
minds and hearts of the people. What communism has its grip on is the 
bodies of the Hungarian people, by means of the Soviet army. How long 
will such enslavement last? The answer depends partly on the Hun- 
garian people, partly on the General Assembly of the United Nations 
and partly on the Governments and peoples of the free world. Let us do 


our part.—Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang before the UN General Assembly, Sep- 
tember, 1957.  _ 








A Citizen’s Guide 


There is a basic book-list 
which contains the most use- 
ful contributions to the ex- 
posure of communism. It 
should be available to any 
American who finds his 1.0. 
on communism below the 
safety point. 


to Books on Communism’ 


Rosert F. DELANEY 
Attache, American Embassy 
Vienna, Austria 


HORTLY before returning over- 
seas on a government assign- 
ment I had a conversation with an 
old New England friend. In no un- 
certain terms I was informed that 
my time was being wasted. The 
cold war was over, the Soviets had 
seen the light and the Communists 
in the U.S. were a thoroughly beat- 
en crowd. Further, the idea that 
America was actually menaced by 
subversion and infiltration was a 
politicians’ plot to keep the tax rate 
up. 
I was shocked at this obviously 
sincere outburst from a mature, suc- 


cessful and highly respected civic 
leader. My reply at the time was a 
suggestion that he settle down with 
a shelf of books exposing commu- 
nism to a critical analysis and learn 
the facts—an obligation binding on 
him as a citizen. His response to 
this advice was even more shocking. 
He wouldn't waste his time on suc 
nonsense as communism, and, be- 
sides, he hadn’t the vaguest notion 
of what the right books would be. 
He was a man very busy with busi- 
ness, family, church and social af- 
fairs. He had no time. 

“No time!” How strange and dan- 


Reprinted from the Catholic Library World, Villanova University, Villanova, Pa., 


April, 1957. 
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gerous it is to hear a person dismiss 
the activities of his most deadly ene- 
my with a hasty assertion that he 
cannot spare the effort to know the 
opposition and thus better prepare 
to defend himself. 

Yet the attitude of my friend is 
still popularly and also even hope- 
fully held in our country. Let’s for- 
get for the moment the center of 
world communism, Moscow, and 
let’s speak only of our own inter- 
nal problem—American communism. 
How often have you wondered why 
there is such a thing as American 
communism? How does it function? 
Where does it get its money? Who 
are its leaders? What is its role in 
terms of world revolution? 

Is it an agent of a foreign power 
and are its members guilty of trea- 
sonous activity? And if you think 
about these questions at all you 
must ask yourself: how does the 
Communist party manage to survive 
and exercise intellectual influence 
and attraction within our country 
when it seems that all America con- 
demns it? 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
F.B.I., Allen Dulles, Director of our 
Central Intelligence Agency, could 
easily supply the answers to these 
questions. But the harried dentist, 
lawyer, school-teacher, housewife 
and small businessman scattered 
from coast to coast is simply too 
far removed from such sources. For 
the normal intelligent citizen anx- 
ious to learn about the history and 
practice of the Communist move- 
ment there must be a more con- 
venient, more suitable way. That 
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way could be through the books on 
your bookshelves at home and your 
public library. 

What books then? How does one 
distinguish between a good and bad 
title, between pro- and anti-Com- 
munist books? As a librarian and 
sociologist, I know, unfortunately, 
that many of my colleagues, whose 
interests rest elsewhere, cannot be 
the point of guidance. Over the 
past seven years I have specialized 
in the literature of communism. It 
is a complex and intriguing busi- 
ness, but hardly something you 
learn overnight. However, despite 
the literally thousands of books in 
English which deal with commu- 
nism, there is a basic list which 
represents the most useful contribu- 
tions to the exposure of the Com- 
munist menace in our midst. It is 
such a list~a citizen’s reading list— 
which should be available to any 
American, young or old, layman or 
specialist, who finds his own I.Q. 
on communism below the safety 
point. But it is not enough that it 
be available, it must be used. 

The best way to understand com- 
munism as a menace is to know it 
first as a philosophy. The leading 
general work in this area is The 
Theory and Practice of Communism 
by Robert Carew Hunt. It covers 
the rise of historical Marxism which 
led to the development of Soviet 
communism. In this area also Bisho 
Fulton Sheen has published a chal- 
lenging book—Communism and the 
Conscience of the West—which in- 
dicts an unmilitant Western civiliza- 
tion in the face of a militant atheistic 
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civilization. For two other related 
titles dealing with the religious and 
philosophical approach one can read 
with profit Dr. Charles Lowry’s 
Communism and Christ, and Au- 
gustinian Father Charles McFadden’s 
The Philosophy of Communism in 
which both the Communist’s position 
and the Catholic refutation are bril- 
liantly explained in layman’s terms. 


Development of the Movement 


Having once sensed the phil- 
osophic objectives of communism it 
is an easy step to a review of the 
Communist movement as it has de- 
veloped throughout the world from 
1917 on. There are excellent 
sources to be consulted starting per- 
haps with William Henry Chamber- 
lin’s standard two-volume work on 
The Russian Revolution, 1917-1921. 
This extremely interesting refer- 
ence, although first published in the 
thirties, remains the most objective 
and trustworthy appraisal of the 
period. Chamberlin did extensive re- 
search in Russia covering this peri- 
od and had access to persons and 
files long since purged and de- 
stroyed, For a closer look Franz 
Borkenau, the noted European lec- 
turer, who was himself a leading 
member of the Comintern before he 
rejected communism, takes the read- 
er inside the movement which he 
knew so intimately during its early 
violent days and brings him to the 
close of World War II in European 
Communism. At the same time the 
respected University of London spe- 
cialist on Soviet affairs, Hugh Seton- 
Watson presents a very useful docu- 
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mented chronology and history of 
communism’s development from the 
viewpoint of a student in his From 
Lenin to Malenkov. The reader who 
likes to shop in the bargain base- 
ment will find Waldemar Gurian’s 
Bolshevism: An Introduction to So- 
viet Communism a short, well-writ- 
ten description of the secular phil- 
osophy and the political growth of 
communism. 

If by this time the reader really 
wishes to dig his teeth in, he can 
tackle the translation of Prof. George 
Von Rauch’s History of Bolshevist 
Russia written by one of Germany’s 
leading Russian historians. It covers 
the period from the Revolution to 
1955. 


Soviet System Structure 


The need to examine the struc- 
ture of the Soviet system is obvious, 
since it is to this earthly paradise 
that all Communists, including our 
own local brand, look for example 
and guidance. Fortunately, Ameri- 
can publishers and authors have not 
been silent here, A comprehensive 
reading would include, of all, 
Merle Fainsod’s U.S. Air Force 
thorough study—How Russia Is 
Ruled. The armed forces is more 
than adequately discussed in Dr. 
Raymond Carthoff's Rand Corpora- 
tion project, which appeared as So- 
viet Military Doctrine. New York's 
educator George Counts tells about 
the monstrous system of mind con- 
trol involving literature, art, drama, 
press and movies in his stark The 
Country of the Blind. David Dallin, 
a prominent refugee from Soviet 
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rsecution, describes Soviet Espion- 
a and with another fellow Russian 
socialist, Boris Nicolaevski, gave the 
Free World the first full-length doc- 
umented analysis of Forced Labor in 
Soviet Russia as early as 1946. This 
basic exposure has long since been 
joined by companion pieces, but re- 
mains the outstanding work. 
However, mention should be 
made of the Mid-European Studies 
Center report Forced Labor in the 
People’s Democracies edited by 
Richard K. Carlton since it reflects 
the adoption of this inhuman prac- 
tice by the satellite regimes of East- 
em Europe. Closely akin to forced 
labor is the Communist mastery of 
Pavlovian theory which is more gen- 
— recognized as “brainwashing.” 
ere are books which spell out 
these scientific tortures. A readin 
of Hunter’s Brainwashing in Re 
China, and Beck and Godin’s Rus- 
sian Purge and Extraction by Con- 
fession would be quite sufficient. 
But add the heart-breaking testa- 
ment of Michael Shipkov, Bulgarian 
employe of the former U.S. diplo- 
matic mission to Sofia, who de- 
scribed his ordeal of confession in 
the Free Europe Commifttee booklet 
Breakdown, and one can never be 
— about communism again. 
ere are other titles that round 
out a background knowledge of com- 
munism. In the field of education 
Leon Pousson’s doctoral dissertation, 
The Totalitarian Philosophy of Edu- 
cation published in 1944 at the 
Catholic University of America is a 
carefully prepared milestone in ex- 
posing the true aims of a Commu- 
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nist (as well as Fascist) oriented 
education. If the Communist asser- 
tion that they allow freedom of re- 
ligion has you wondering brush 
through Gary MacEoin’s The Com- 
munist War on Religion. For a pic- 
ture of the “Geneva spirit” in re- 
verse check Frederick Barghoorn’s 
The Soviet Image of the U.S. which 
details the calculated distortions 
about America foisted on the Soviet 
peoples by the Communist party. 
The U.S. Department of State has 
issued a remarkable reference book 
called Soviet World Outlook. It is 
a handbook of quoted Communist 
statements which leave no doubt as 
to the CPSU’s ultimate objective. 
From statement of theory to example 
of operation is Hugo Dewar’s con- 
tribution in Assassins at Large, the 
factual story of Communist world- 
wide secret terror and murder. And 
lest there be doubters Julien Stein- 
berg has edited the experiences of 
former Communists who broke with 
the movement in the excellent an- 
thology Verdict of Three Decades. 


International Communism 


Aspects of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy are ably repre- 
sented in Steve Possony’s important 
book, A Century of Conflict, in The 
Organizational Weapon by Philip 
Selznick, a slow reading but very 
vital analysis of Bolshevik strategy 
and tactics, in Harold Fisher’s in- 
trospective outline The Communist 
Revolution and in William Chamber- 
lin’s collection of damning docu- 
ments—Blueprint for World Con- 
quest. The gap between the interna- 
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tional organization and the Commu- 
nist party of the U.S. is bridged by 
Angelo Rossi’s psychological analysis 
of A Communist Party in Action 
(the CP of France) and Colonel 
William Kintner’s The Front Is 
Everywhere which describes militant 


communism in action. 


Communism in America 


In our country O’Neal and Wern- 
ers now dated history of Ameri- 
can Communism is still the only 
such work. Benjamin Gitlow’s auto- 
biographical chronicle The Whole of 
Their Lives should be read at the 
same time, Egbert and Persons of 
Princeton have edited an interesting 
study of Socialism and American 
Life which includes sections on com- 
munism as an off-shoot of socialism. 
Eugene Lyons is our chief authority 
on the thirties which he depicted so 
vividly in the Red Decade. Karl 
Baarslag’s practical little volume 
Communist Trade Union Trickery 
Exposed though seven years old re- 
mains the “Roberts’ Rules of Order” 
in this field. Jesuit William Nolan’s 
Communism Versus the Negro has 
become the standard source for un- 
derstanding the Communist failure 
to subvert Negro citizens. Father 
Nolan’s brilliant chapters in the text- 
book Social Orientations on the de- 
velopment of American communism 
and the motivations toward it are 
the best short reports yet produced, 
far outweighing such social science 
interpretations as Ernst’s Report on 
the American Communist and Ga- 
briel Almond’s The Appeals of Com- 


munism. 
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The dangers of Communist espi- 
onage are covered in Pilat’s “The 
Atom Spies, De Toledano and Las- 
rg of Treason, the Royal 

anadian Report on E é and 
Fred Woltman’s booklet The y Bom: 
can Case. The only Communist writ- 
ten publication mentioned in this 
article—J. Peters’ notorious Com- 
munist Party Manual of Organiza- 
tion should be read by all serious 
students to capture the full flavor 
of the hatred and fanaticism inspired 
by communism. 


There are sonal riences 
galore but the’ best of rs lot are 
Whittaker Chambers’ classic Wit- 
ness, Budenz’s The Cry is Peace 
and his personalized text of instruc. 
tion The Techniques of Communism, 
Herbert Philbrick’s I Led Three 
Lives and Elizabeth Bentley's Out 
of Bondage. 

Finally, some note must be taken 
of the invaluable publications on 
communism issued regularly by our 
Congressional Committees. Of the 
thousands available in depository 
libraries the following have special 
significance: “The Shameful Years” 
—the 30 year story of Communist 
espionage in the U.S., “Report on 
the National Lawyers Guild,” “Per- 
mit Communist Conspirators to be 
Teachers?”, “Interlocking Subver- 
sion in Government Departments,” 
“Communism in Labor Unions,” 
“Colonization of America’s Basic In- 
dustries by the CPUSA,” “Role of 
the Communist Press in the Com- 
munist Conspiracy.” “The Strategy 
and Tactics of World Communism,” 





<_ 
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“The Communist Party as an Agent _lications,” “Organized Communism 
of a Foreign Power,” “A Guide to in the U.S.,” and “The Communist 
Subversive Organizations and Pub- Party of the United States.” 


Apostolate in the Marketplace 


The Catholic Church has a body of positive social, economic and 
political principles. Knowing these principles is not enough. We must 
ses train leaders to carry the Church’s social program into the marketplace 
re and into the political arena. This is the work of the lay apostolate. It is 
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it- our own students who must be groomed for this task. And this task de- 
ce mands fortitude, spiritual courage, which is the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
os Like all spiritual gifts, fortitude must be instilled and cultivated. That is 


why we link political activity and responsibility to the Sacrament of 
+e: Confirmation. Our task is to correlate the sacramental grace to life’s 
problems. One important problem in life is informed participation in 
= civic responsibility.—Charles B. Aziere, O.S.B. at the fifth biennial Busi- 
on ness Education Conference, San Antonio, Tex., July 29-31, 1957. 


the 

ory 

cial The Primacy of Romance 

nt While it must be conceded that marriage involves a number of practi- 
on cal aspects, it is cruel to insist that it needs the shrewd foresight of an 
er- antarctic expedition. The romantic dreams should not be discounted as 
be though they were mere hallucinations, or a mirage that can lead only 
ver- to frustration. Many couples, after decades of marriage, find that their 
ts, first romantic dreams can be taken out of moth-balls, repolished, and 
ns,” prove to be as serviceable as ever. Romance is as essential to marriage 
In- as money is to business! There is a danger currently, that we are getting 

> of | the two things slightly confused. I would prefer to see an engaged 

om- 


couple romantic rather than well-heeled. Loving romance can lighten 
egy more marital burdens than can a check-book.—Ed Willock in Topay, 
7m, November, 1957. 











DOCUMENTATION 





It would be a misunderstand- 
ing of the very nature of the 
Church to distinguish in her 
a purely active element, the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and 
a purely passive element, the 
laity. All are called upon to 
collaborate in perfecting the 
Mystical Body. 


The Apostolate of the Laity’ 
Prus XII 


IX YEARS have gone by, Beloved Sons and Daughters, since the day 


when, speaking to the First World Congress for the Lay Apostolate, 
We said at the end of Our speech: 


If there is a power in the world capable . . . of disposing souls to a 
sincere reconciliation and to a fraternal union among people, it is in- 
deed, the Catholic Church. You can rejoice in it with pride. It is up 
to you to contribute to it with all your strength (Discourses and Radio 
Messages, Vol. XIII, p. 301). 


Today We contemplate with joy the select assembly which has brought 
together for the Second World Congress 2,000 representatives from 
more than 80 nations, among whom there are cardinals, bishops, priests 
and eminent laymen. We extend to you Our paternal and cordial wel- 
come and congratulate you for the important work done in a few years’ 
time for the fulfilment of the objectives that have been assigned to you. 

The documentation gathered by the Permanent Committee for Inter- 


®An address to the second World Congress of the Lay Apostolate, Vatican City, 
October 6, 1957. 
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national Congresses for the Apostolate of the Laity reveals first of all 
that a large number of bishops have written pastoral letters on the sub- 
ject. The documentation recalls, furthermore, the series of national and 
international congresses which were inspired by the congress of 1951 
and intended to further its influence. These took place in India, Sudan, 
Switzerland, Belgium (where more than 3,000 lay leaders met at Lou- 
vain), Mexico, Spain and Portugal. Others were held in Kisubi, Uganda, 
for all Africa, in Manila for Asia and in Santiago and Montevideo for 
13 countries of Central and South America. Let Us also mention the 
meetings in preparation for the Second World Congress that were held 
at Gazzada, Castelgandolfo, Rome, Wurzburg and Paris. 

Without any doubt the First World Congress of the Apostolate of the 
Laity was a resounding appeal which everywhere produced a great 
many echoes. It prompted Catholics to consider not only their duties to- 
ward themselves, but also the duties they have toward the Church, civil 
society and all mankind. It forcefully underlined the importance of the 
personal participation of laymen in undertaking and successfully carry- 
ing out a great many tasks in the religious, social and cultural fields. It 
has thus strengthened in them a sense of their responsibilities in modern 
society and the courage to face them. It has also contributed notably to 
promoting cooperation and coordination among the different forms of 
the lay apostolate. 

You have chosen “Laymen in the Crisis of the Modern World: Re- 
sponsibilities and Training” as the theme of the present congress. This 
topic was carefully prepared by theologians and specialists in social and 
international questions. If, in answer to your wish, We speak to you, at 
the beginning of your congress, it is with the intention of completing 
what We said six years ago with a few remarks on the guiding princi- 
ples of the lay apostolate and on certain practical points concerning the 
formation and the activity of the lay apostle. 


I 
SoME Basic ASPECTS OF THE LAy APOSTOLATE 
Hierarchy and Apostolate 


We shall take as a starting point for these considerations one of the 
questions meant to define the nature of the lay apostolate, namely: “Does 
not the layman entrusted with teaching religion—that is, with the ‘missio 
canonica,’ the ecclesiastical mandate to teach—and whose teaching per- 
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haps constitutes his only professional activity, pass by this very fact 
from the lay apostolate to the ‘hierarchical apostolate’?” 


To answer this question, it must be remembered that Christ granted 
His Apostles a two-fold power: first, the priestly power to consecrate, 
which was granted in full to all the Apostles; second, the power to teach 
and govern, that is, to communicate to men in God’s name the infallible 
truth which binds them and to establish the rules which regulate Chris- 
tian life. These powers of the Apostles passed to the Pope and the bish- 
ops. The latter, through the ordination of priests, transmit to others to 
a precise extent the power to consecrate, while the power to teach and 
govern belongs to the Pope and the bishops. 


When we speak of “the hierarchical apostolate” and “the lay apos- 
tolate,” we must take into account a two-fold distinction: first, between 
the Pope, bishops and priests, on the one hand, and the mass of the 
laity on the other; second, among the clergy themselves, between those 
who possess in full the power to consecrate and govern and other clerics. 
The first (Pope, bishops and priests) necessarily belong to the clergy. If 
a layman were elected Pope, he could accept the election only if he were 
fit to receive ordination and willing to be ordained. The power to teach 
and to govern, as well as the divine gift of infallibility, would be granted 
to him from the very moment of his acceptance, even before his ordina- 
tion. 

Now, in order to answer the question asked, it is important to consider 
the two foregoing distinctions. In the present case, it is not a matter of 
Holy Orders, but of the power to teach. Only those who are invested 
with ecclesiastical authority have the power to teach. The others, priests 
or laymen,*collaborate with them insofar as they are trusted to teach 
faithfully and guide the faithful (cf. Canons 1327-28). 


Priests—who act “vi muneris sacerdotalis” (by the power of the priestly 
office)—and laymen can also receive the mandate for these functions, 
a mandate which, according to circumstances, can be the same for both. 
They are distinguished, however, by the fact that one is a priest and 
the other a layman, and that consequently the apostolate of the one is 
priestly and the apostolate of the other is lay. The value and the efficacy 
of the apostolate exercised by the teacher of religion depend on his 
capacity and supernatural gifts. Lay teachers, Religious, catechists in 
mission countries and all who are entrusted by the Church with teaching 
the truths of the faith can rightly apply to themselves the Lord’s words: 
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“You are the salt of the earth” and “You are the light of the world” 
(Matt. 5:13-14). 

It is clear that the ordinary faithful can intend—and it is highly de- 
sirable that he should so intend—to collaborate in a more organized 
manner with ecclesiastical authorities and help them more effectively 
in their apostolic labor. He will then make himself more strictly depen- 
dent on the hierarchy, which is alone responsible before God for the 
government of the Church. The layman’s acceptance of a particular mis- 
sion, of a mandate of the hierarchy, although it associates him more 
closely with the spiritual conquest of the world being conducted by the 
Church under the direction of her pastors, is not enough to make him 
a member of the hierarchy or to give him powers of Holy Orders and 
jurisdiction that remain strictly bound to the reception of the Sacrament 
of Holy Orders in its various degrees. 

We have not yet considered the ordinations which precede the priest- 
hood and which in the present practice of the Church are only conferred 
as a preparation toward ordination to the priesthood. The role attached 
to minor orders has for a long time been played by laymen. We know 
that some thinking is being done at present about the introduction of a 
diaconate conceived as an ecclesiastical function independent of the 
priesthood. The idea, today at least, is not yet ripe. Should the idea 
ripen some day, what We have just said would still hold true and this 
diaconate would take its place with the priesthood in the distinctions 
which We have just indicated. 


Responsibility of Laymen 


It would be a misunderstanding of the real nature of the Church and 
her social character to distinguish in her a purely active element, the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and a purely passive element, the laymen. All 
the members of the Church, as We Ourselves said in the encyclical 
Mystici Corporis Christi (The Mystical Body of Christ), are called upon 
to collaborate in building and perfecting the Mystical Body of Christ. 
(Cf. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Art. 35, 1943, p. 241) They are all free 
persons and must therefore be active. 

The term “emancipation of the layman” is sometimes abused when 
it is given a meaning which distorts the true character of the relations 
existing between the teaching Church and the Church that is being 
taught, between priests and laymen. Where these latter relations are 
concerned, let Us simply note the fact that the tasks of the Church are 
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too immense today to leave room for petty disputes. In order to preserve 
the sphere of action of each, it is sufficient that all should possess enough 
spirit of faith, disinterestedness and mutual esteem and confidence. Re- 
spect for the dignity of the priest has always been one of the most 
typical traits of the Christian community. On the other hand, the lay- 
man also has rights, and the priest for his part must recognize them. 

The layman has the right to receive from the priest all spiritual bene- 
fits, so that he may achieve the salvation of his soul and attain Christian 
perfection (Canons 87; 682). Where the fundamental rights of the Chris- 
tian are concerned, he can assert his demands (Canons 467, I; 892, I). 
The meaning and the aim of the Church’s entire life is at stake here, as 
well as the responsibility before God of the priest and the layman. 

Uneasiness is inevitably created when only the social function is con- 
sidered. The latter is not an end in itself, neither in general nor in the 
Church, for the community is ultimately at the service of individuals, 
and not vice-versa. If history shows that ever since the origins of the 
Church laymen have taken part in the activity which the priest carries 
out in the service of the Church, it is true that today more than ever 
they must lend this collaboration with greater fervor “for building up 
the Body of Christ” (Ephesians 4:12) in all forms of the apostolate, 
especially when it is a matter of making the Christian spirit penetrate 
all family, social, economic and political life. 

One of the reasons for this appeal to the laity lies without doubt in 
the lack of priests, but even in the past a priest expected the collaboration 
of laymen. Let Us mention only the considerable contribution which 
Catholic men and women instructors, as well as Religious, have brought 
to the teaching of religion and in general to Christian education and 
the formation of youth. Let us think, for instance, of the Catholic schools 
of the United States. The Church is grateful to them for this contribution, 
for was it not a necessary complement of priestly work? There still re- 
mains the fact that the lack of priests is especially noticeable today and 
threatens to become even more so. We are thinking especially of the 
territories of Latin America, whose people and countries are undergoing 
rapid development at the present time. The work of laymen there is all 
the more necessary. 

Furthermore, aside from the small number of priests, the relations 
between the Church and the world require the intervention of lay apos- 
tles. The consecratio mundi (consecration of the world) is essentially 
the work of the laymen themselves, of men who are intimately a part of 
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economic and social life and who participate in the government and in 
legislative assemblies. In the same way, the Catholic cells which must 
be created among workers in every factory and in all working environ- 
ments to bring back to the Church those who have strayed from her can 
be constituted only by the workers themselves. 

Let ecclesiastical authorities apply the general principle of subsidiary 
and complementary help in this matter. Let the layman be entrusted 
with tasks that he can fulfill as well as or even better than the priest 
and let him, within the limits of his function or the limits established 
by the common welfare of the Church, be able to act freely and exercise 
his responsibility. 

It will furthermore be remembered that the Lord’s words: “Dignus 
est . . . operarius mercede sua” [“The laborer deserves his wages”] 
(Luke 10:7) also applies to him. We have often been struck by the 
fact that the obligation to give these collaborators the salary which is 
due them is recalled in missionary congresses for the lay apostolate. 
The catechist is often totally occupied with his missionary task and, 
therefore, he and his family depend on what the Church gives them for 
a living. On the other hand the lay apostle must not take offense if he 
is asked not to put forward exaggerated demands upon the mission that 
supports him. 

On former occasions We have evoked the figure of those laymen who 
assumed all their responsibilities. They are, We once said: 


men constituted in their inviolable ney as the living images of God; 
men who are proud of their personal ignity and of their healthy free- 
dom; men justly jealous of being the equals of their fellowmen in all 
things pertaining to the most intimate matters of human dignity; men 
attached in a stable manner to their land and their tradition (Speech 
to the New Cardinals, Feb. 20, 1946, Discourses and Radio Messages, 
Vol. VII, p. 393). 


Such a wealth of qualities supposes that one has learned self-control and 
self-sacrifice and has learned to draw constant light and strength from 
the sources of salvation which the Church offers. 

The materialism and atheism of a world in which millions of believers 
must live in isolation requires that all should be formed into strong per- 
sonalities. If not, how will they resist being led astray by the mass which 
surrounds them? What is true of all, is true first of all of the lay apostle 
who is committed not only to defend himself, but also to conquer. 

This does not in any way diminish the value of precautionary meas- 
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ures, such as the laws for the protection of youth, censorship of films 
and all the dispositions which the Church and State take to preserve the 
moral climate of society from corruption. In order that the young be 
educated in their responsibilities as Christians, it is important that their 
spirit and heart be kept in a healthy atmosphere. One could say that in- 
stitutions must be so perfect as to be able to insure by themselves the 
protection of the individual, while the individual must be formed with 
a view to the autonomy of his adult Catholic life when he will be left 
on his own to conquer all difficulties. 


The Lay Apostolate 


We shall elaborate here on the concept of the lay apostolate in its 
strict sense according to what We explained above concerning the hierar- 
chical apostolate. This consists in laymen’s assuming tasks deriving from 
the mission which Christ entrusted to His Church. We have seen that 
this apostolate always remains a lay apostolate and does not become a 
“hierarchical apostolate” even when it is exercised through the mandate 
of the hierarchy. 

Therefore the apostolate of prayer and personal example should be 
referred to as an apostolate only in the wide sense of the term. In this 
respect, We can only confirm the remarks We made in Our letter to the 
Third World Union of Christian Teachers held in Vienna: 


Whether the professional activities of Catholic men and women teachers 
does or does not ree | to the lay apostolate in the strict sense, you 
must be persuaded of the fact, Beloved Sons and Daughters, that the 
Christian teacher who by professional formation and personal dedica- 
tion is equal to his task, and who out of the deep convictions of his 
Catholic faith gives good example to the youth entrusted to him, that 
teacher exercises in the service of Christ and the Church an activity 
similar to the best of the lay apostolates (August 5, 1957). 


One can respect this assertion for all professions, particularly doctors 
and Catholic engineers, especially at the present time when they are 
being called into underdeveloped countries and mission territories in 
the service of local governments or UNESCO and other international or- 
ganizations, and through their life and the practice of their profession 
give good example of a fully blossomed Christian life. 

Catholic Action always bears the character of an official apostolate of 
laymen. Two remarks must be made here: the mandate, especially that 
of teaching, is not given to Catholic Action as a whole, but to its spe- 
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cially organized members according to the will and the choice of the 
Hierarchy. Catholic Action must not, moreover, claim a monopoly of the 
lay apostolate, for along with it there remains the free lay apostolate. In- 
dividuals or groups can place themselves at the disposal of the Hierarchy 
and be entrusted, for a fixed or indeterminate period of time, with certain 
tasks for which they receive a mandate. One can therefore ask oneself 
if they do not also become members of Catholic Action. The important 
point is that the hierarchical Church, the bishops and the priests, can 


choose lay collaborators for themselves when they find persons capable 
and willing to help them. 


It seems necessary here to trace, at least in its broad outline, a sugges- 
tion which has been communicated to Us very recently. It was pointed 
out that there prevails at the present time a regrettable and rather wide- 
spread uneasiness which finds it origin in the use of the term “Catholic 
Action.” 

This expression, in fact, is taken by some to be reserved to certain 
types of organized lay apostolates to which it gives, in the opinion of the 
public, a sort of monopoly. All organizations that do not enter into the 
framework of Catholic Action thus conceived, it is said, seem to have 
a less authentic character and a secondary importance. They seem to 
be supported to a lesser degree by the Hierarchy and apparently re- 
main on the fringe of the essential apostolic effort of the laity. It would 
then appear that a particular form of lay apostolate, namely Catholic 
Action, triumphs to the detriment of others and that we are witnessing 
the seizure of the whole by a part. Even more, it would seem that we 
would in practice reach the stage where apostolic movements not bear- 
ing the label of Catholic Action would be condemned and barred from 
the diocese. 

To solve this difficulty two practical reforms are being considered: 
one is a reform of terminology and the other, its corollary, is a reform 
of structure. First of all, it would be necessary to restore to the term 
“Catholic Action” its generic sense and to apply it only to all organized 
movements of the lay apostolate recognized as such, nationally or inter- 
nationally, either by the bishops on the national plane or by the Holy 
See for movements aiming at having an international status. It would 
then be sufficient for each movement to be designated by its name and 
be characterized by its specific form, and not according to the common 
term. 


The structural reform would follow the reform of terminology. All 
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groups would belong to Catholic Action and would preserve their own 
name and their own autonomy, but they would form altogether, as Cath- 
olic Action, a federated unit. Every bishop would remain free to accept 
or reject a movement, to entrust it or not entrust it with a mandate, but 
it would not rest with him to refuse it as not belonging to Catholic Ac- 
tion by its own nature. The possible fulfilment of such a project naturally 
requires attentive and prolonged reflection. Your congress can offer a 
favorable occasion to discuss and examine this problem, as well as other 
similar questions. 

There still remains a word to say before concluding these considera- 
tions of principle concerning the relations of the lay apostolate and of 
ecclesiastical authority. It is sufficient to repeat what We had already 
established in 1951 as a general rule: that the lay apostolate “must al- 
ways remain within the limits of orthodoxy and must not oppose itself 
to the legitimate prescriptions of competent ecclesiastical authorities’ 
(Discourses and Radio Messages, Vol. XIII, p. 298). 

In the meantime We have been compelled to refute an erroneous 
opinion on the “lay theology” which derived from an inexact concept 
of the responsibility of the layman. (“Si diligis,” May 31, 1954, Discourses 
and Radio Messages, Vol. XVI, p. 45). The term “lay theology” is with- 
out any meaning whatsoever. The rule which applies to the lay apostolate 
in general, which We have just recalled, is naturally valid, and even 
more so for the “lay theologian.” But if he wishes to publish writings on 
theological matters, the layman also needs the approval of the ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

The activity of the Catholic iayman is especially necessary in the 
fields in which theological research borders on that of the secular sci- 
ences. Recently, acting upon the initiative of the “Gorres-Gesellschaft,’ 

a group of theologians and naturalists agreed to meet regularly and dis- 
cuss questions of common interest. We can only congratulate them for 
such an initiative. 


Il 


FORMATION OF Lay APOSTLES: EXERCISE OF THE LAY APOSTOLATE 

A few remarks will be sufficient on the subject of the formation of 
lay apostles. 

Not all Christians are called to engage in the lay apostolate in the 
strict sense. We have already said that the bishop should be able to 
choose collaborators among those whom he finds willing and able. For 
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willingness alone is not sufficient. Lay apostles will therefore always form 
an élite, not because they stand apart from the others but, quite the 
contrary, because they are capable of attracting and influencing others. 
We thus understand that, besides the apostolic spirit which animates 
them, they must possess tact, a quality without which they would do 
more harm than good. 

On the other hand, to acquire the necessary competence, it is obviously 
necessary to accept the effort demanded by serious training. Such train- 
ing, whose necessity for teachers no one doubts, is equally necessary for 
every lay apostle, and We have learned with pleasure that the meeting 
at Kisubi emphatically stressed intellectual formation. 

Laymen who administer ecclesiastical properties should be chosen with 
prudence and after great consideration. When incompetent persons hold 
these positions and some damage results to ecclesiastical properties, the 
fault falls less on themselves than on the authorities who called them 
to service. 

At the present time, even the lay apostle who labors among workers 
in factories and business concerns needs a sound knowledge of economic, 
social and political matters, and will therefore also have a knowledge of 
the social doctrine of the Church. It is known that there is an organiza- 
tion of the apostolate for men which forms its members in a “social 
seminary” which receives 300 members during each winter semester 
and disposes of the services of 20 lecturers: university professors, judges, 
economists, jurists, doctors, engineers, linguists and scientists. It seems 
to Us that this example is worthy of being followed. 

The training of lay apostles will be taken care of by the organizations 
of the lay apostolate itself. These may avail themselves of the help of 
the secular clergy and the apostolic religious orders. We are certain that 
they will also have the valuable collaboration of the secular institutes. 
As regards the formation of women for the lay apostolate, women Re- 
ligious already have fine achievements to their credit in mission countries 
and elsewhere. 

We wish to draw your attention particularly to one aspect of the edu- 
cation of young Catholics: the formation of their apostolic spirit. Instead 
of giving way to a slightly selfish tendency by thinking only of the salva- 
tion of their soul, they should also be made aware of their responsibilities 
toward others and of the ways to help them. 

No one doubts that prayer, sacrifice and courageous action to win 
others to God constitute very definite guarantees for personal salvation. 
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We do not in any way condemn what has been done in the past because 
numerous and remarkable achievements in this respect are not lacking 
We have in mind among other things the many Catholic weeklies which 
have sustained the zeal of many in favor of the charitable activities of 
the apostolate. Movements such as that of the Holy Childhood have given 
proof in this respect of fruitful initiatives. 

But the apostolic spirit takes root in the heart of the child not only 
at school but long before the school age and is engendered by the care 
of the mother herself. The child will learn how to pray at Mass and offer 
the Sacrifice with an intention which embraces the whole world and 
above all the important interests of the Church. Examining his con 
science concerning his duties toward his neighbor, he will not only ask 
himself, “Have I done harm to my neighbor?” but will also ask, “Have 
I shown him the way which leads to God, to Christ, to the Church and 
to salvation?” 

Regarding the application of the lay apostolate, since the observations 
made earlier on matters of principle dealt with several points, We shal 
limit ourselves here to referring to certain fields of the apostolate from 
which an urgent appeal rises at present. 


The Parish 


Is it not a comforting sign that even today adults consider it an honor 
to serve at the altar? And those who contribute through music and sing 
ing to the praise of God and the edification of the faithful without doubt 
exercise a lay apostolate worthy of praise. 

The lay apostle who is involved in work in a specific district and is en 
trusted with a group of houses belonging to the parish must endeavor 
to acquire correct knowledge concerning the religious position of the in 
habitants. Are the housing conditions bad or inadequate? Who needs the 
assistance of charitable organizations? Are there marriages to be regu 
larized among the inhabitants? Children to be baptized? What is the 
condition of the newsstands, bookshops and lending libraries in the dis 
trict? What material do the young folk and adults read? The complexity 
and often the delicate character of the problems to be solved in this type 
of apostolate make it necessary to call upon the services of only a chosen 
élite having the gifts of tact and true charity. 

Publishing houses and bookshops constitute a choice field for the apos 
tolate. We are glad to hear that the majority of Catholic publishers and 
book sellers consider their profession as being a service to the Church. 
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A parish library can be correctly run by lay people, who normally 
should be experienced readers. Good Catholics also have an opportunity 
of doing good in lending libraries. 

The Catholic newspaperman who exercises his profession in a spirit 
of faith is quite naturally a lay apostle. At the Manila Congress a request 
was made for Catholic journalists and a Catholic press for Asia. It is 
furthermore only normal that Catholics should collaborate with the press, 
even if only in matters of local interest. 

In respect to the radio, movies and television, We refer back to what 
We said in the encyclical Miranda Prorsus (Remarkable Inventions) on 
September 8 of the current year.’ There is a dual task to be accom- 
plished: avoid all elements of corruption and promote Christian values. 
There is by actual count an annual attendance of 12 billion in places of 
entertainment. Yet too many of the shows offered do not reach the cul- 
tural and moral level which one has the right to expect. 

The most regrettable fact is that very often films portray a world in 
which men live and die as if God did not exist. In this respect it is there- 
fore a matter of preventing mortal dangers for the faith and the Christian 
way of living. One could never go before God with the responsibility of 
having tolerated such a situation, and one must strain every effort to 
change it. We are therefore grateful to all those who, in the fields of 
radio, movies and television, carry on a courageous, intelligent and sys- 
tematic work, which has already been rewarded with results which give 
grounds for serious hope. We recommend in particular the associations 
and movements whose objective it is to make Christian principles pre- 
vail in the use of moving pictures. 

In parishes or at least in the deaneries, working groups will train their 
members and collaborators as well as the public in their duty with re- 
gard to radio, movies and television and will help them discharge these 
duties. In so far as television is concerned, it is indispensable for the 
Church to be represented on the committees entrusted with organizing 
programs and for Catholic experts to be among the producers. Both 
priests and the laity are encouraged to take part in this task. In this field 
the priest may be as competent as a layman. But whatever the case may 
be, the participation of the laity is required. 

Every year 20 million young people enter the field of labor throughout 
the world. Among them there are Catholics, but also millions of others 


1The CarHotic Minp, November-December, 1957, pp. 539-70. 
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ready for religious formation. You must feel responsible for them all 
How many does the Church keep? How many does She win back? Since 
the climate of industrial work is dangerous to young men, the Catholic 
“cell” must intervene in workshops and also on trains, buses, in the 
families and districts. It will act everywhere to give tone, exercise bene 
ficial influence and spread a new life. Thus a Catholic foreman will bk 
the first to take care of the new arrivals. For instance, he will help then 
to find decent lodgings and contract desirable friendships and put them 
in contact with local church life. He will assist them in adapting then- 
selves easily to their new position in life. 


The appeal which We made last year to German Catholics also apg 


plies to lay apostles the whole world over, wherever there is technical 
and industrial activity. We told them: 


You are committed to one important task, that of giving the world of 
industry a Christian form a structure . . . Christ, through Whom 
everything was created, the Master of the world, also remains the Mas- 
ter of the present-day world, because this also is called upon to be a 
Christian world. It is up to you to stamp it with the imprint of Christ. 
(Message to the Cologne Catholic Day, Sept. 2, 1956, Discourses and 
Radio Messages, Vol. XVIII, p. 397). 


This is certainly the heaviest but also the greatest task of the apostolate 
of the Catholic laity. 


The European Coal and Steel Authority 


Recently a congress was held in Luxembourg on the social problems 
of the European Coal and Steel Authority. The report which ICARES 
(International Catholic Institute for Social-Ecclesiastical Research) made 
contained three points regarding this subject which, in Our opinion, are 
of particular importance in the question We are dealing with here. First, 
the mining population in the territory of the Authority, which extends 
from the Ruhr to Belgium and the Pyrenees, consists mainly of emigrants 
from various European countries. Secondly, where religious practice is 
concerned, the miners, in comparison with their social environment, rep- 
resent only a small minority because they are more easily uprooted than 
other categories of workers. They therefore are in need of a social re 
integration. Thirdly, and this applies to the life of the Catholic commu 
nity, the religious behavior of the emigree miner is closely dependent on 
the position of the family, on housing conditions and on his more or less 
rapid integration into the environment in which he is received. The re 
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port also claims that the lay apostolate must aim at applying in a concrete 
way to the miner the principles of the apostolic constitution Exsul 
Familia (The Family in Exile). 

One must absolutely prevent the miners of the E.S.C.A. from becom- 
ing the prey of atheist movements and must strain every effort to save 
them and lead them to God and to Christ. 


Latin America 


The position of the Church in Latin America is characterized by a 
rapid increase in population. In 1920 there were 92 million whereas 
tnow there are nearly 200 million. The big cities are crowded. Technical 
and industrial progress is making rapid strides forward. 

On the other hand, there are not enough priests. Instead of 160,000, 
which is estimated as the bare minimum needed, there are hardly 30,000. 

Finally, there are four mortal dangers which threaten the Church: 
the invasion of Protestant sects; the secularization of the whole system 
of life; Marxism, which is felt in the universities, and is most active and 
controls almost all of the workers’ organizations, and a disturbing spiri- 
tualism. 

Under these circumstances, it would appear to Us that the lay apos- 
tolate bears three main responsibilities. The first of these is the formation 
of lay apostles to make good the lack of priests in pastoral work. 

In certain countries where communism is in power, it is claimed that 
after the arrest of the priests, religious life has been able to continue 
underground, thanks to the work of lay apostles. What is possible in 
times of persecution must also be possible in times of comparative peace. 
Therefore, efforts must first of all be made for the systematic training of 
lay apostles who must be put to work in the giant parishes of 50,000 
and 100,000 faithful, at least as long as there is a shortage of priests. 

Secondly, exemplary Catholic men and women should be introduced 
into the ranks of teachers and educators from the elementary level to 
the university. 

Thirdly, lay apostles must be introduced into economic, social and 
political life. 

There has been a complaint that in the Latin American countries the 
social doctrine of the Church is not adequately known. There is there- 
fore a need for thorough training in social doctrine and the work of a 
Catholic workers’ élite which would patiently and persistently draw the 
workers’ organizations away from the influence of Marxism. 
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Associations of Catholic workers are already doing remarkable work 
in several places. We are very grateful to them. In a continent as Catholi 
as Latin America this should be the rule and not the exception. 


In the Asian and African Missions 


Of the many problems with which We could deal here, We shall men. 
tion a few which seem to Us the most important. 

At the time of the Lay Congress in Manila, an authorized voice ex 
pounded upon a task the precise nature and concept of which would 
have to be established by the ecclesiastical Hierarchy. But this task, in it 
thousand forms, must be accomplished by laymen. 

It is a question of utilizing Catholic forces—and these can be ver 
considerable—so that national life can develop in harmony, free from 
extremist nationalism and national hatred, despite all the bitterness which 
the past may have accumulated, uniting the values of Western culture 
to those of national culture and adapting the usages of the Church to 
those customs and habits of the country which are in no way censurable. 

With the exception of the Philippines, Catholics are in a minority 
among the peoples of Asia. This is also true of the greater part of Africa 
Therefore Catholics should distinguish themselves all the more by the 
example they give. They should take more interest in public, economic, 
social and political life. Wherever they are doing this, they have won 
the esteem of non-Catholics, but they must enter public life only after 
adequate preparation. 

The Catholic social doctrine is still not sufficiently known in Asia. And 
European and American universities should willingly help the Christians 
of Asia and Africa who wish to prepare themselves for public offices. 

Competent teachers must be trained to work in the schools in every 
grade. Both in Asia and Africa, Catholic schools are highly regarded by 
non-Catholigs. For Our part, We wish to see those who teach religion take 
greater care not to separate doctrine from life itself. 

A word on the use of catechists. Asia and Africa represent a popula 
tion of a billion and a half inhabitants of which there are about 25 million 
Catholics cared for by 20,000 to 25,000 priests and 74,000 catechists. 
If one adds to this number the teachers, who are often the best cate- 
chists, one arrives at the figure of 160,000. 

The catechist represents perhaps the most classic example of the lay 
apostolate by the very nature of his profession and because he makes 
up for the shortage of priests. It is claimed, at least among the African 
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missionaries, that a missionary accompanied by six catechists achieves 
more than seven missionaries. In fact, the competent catechist works in 
a familiar environment and is well acquainted with the language and cus- 
toms. He comes into contact with individuals more easily than does the 
missionary from a far-away land. 

Therefore, catechists are native lay apostles. But there also exists an 
apostolate of foreign lay and lay-assistant missionaries. Doctors, en- 
gineers, manual laborers of different professions should support the work 
of the priests in the missions through their example and their professional 
activity, and above all through the training of the natives. Along with 
their professional training, or when their professional training is com- 
pleted, they should be given spiritual training with a view to their mis- 
sionary activities. Twelve of these movements are now in existence and 
are coordinated by a Secretariat General in Milan. But the missionary 
laity is still at the beginning of its development and it can only accept 
an élite. 

Because of its economy, 70 per cent of Asia remains an agricultural 
region and it has rightly been claimed that, if the farmer is the most 
important element in Asia, he is also the most neglected. In this respect, 
Catholics realize that they must examine their own consciences. In the 
Philippines, the Catholic laymen who, together with the priest, take 
part in the social and religious betterment of the farmer, are the most 
appreciated lay apostles. 

The women of Asia and Africa offer to the women’s lay apostolate in- 
numerable opportunities for action: in all kinds of schools, in the fight 
against child marriages, forced marriages, divorce and polygamy. 

This applies to the preparation of young women for marriage, suc- 
cessfully carried out by the nuns, for instance, in Hong Kong, in the 
Belgian Congo and in Uganda. It also applies to the organization of 
groups of Catholic women which help each other and charitably help 
the non-Catholic women of their district. 

The apostolate of women is undoubtedly difficult, but it is rich with 
hope. In all the mission territories where Catholicism has developed, ex- 
perience shows that the dignity of womanhood is more respected. 

In Africa particularly, We witness with joy and gratitude the extra- 
ordinary dynamism of the young Catholic generations in cultural, social 
and political fields. They should therefore cooperate with the Christian- 
inspired trade union movements, as is the case in Vietnam and Equatorial 
and West Africa, and establish cooperatives for sale and consumption. 
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They should take part in national representation and communal affain 
a Church not only inspires piety, but also answers all the question 
of life. 

As the bearer of the spiritual wealth of its continent, the young Africa 
laity will be the proof of this spiritual wealth and will cultivate it in hi 
life and action. 

In conclusion, We give you two directives. First, collaborate with the 
neutral and non-Catholic organizations and movements to the extent 
that and on condition that you serve the common good and the caus 
of God. Secondly, take a greater part in international organization 


This recommendation applies to all, but in particular to the agricultunl 
technicians. 


Conclusion 


A lay apostolate has always existed in Christ’s Church. Saints such 
as the Emperor Henry II, Stephen, the founder of Catholic Hungary, 
and Louis IX of France were lay apostles, though this was not realized 
at the beginning and the expression “lay apostle” did not then exist 
There were also women like St. Pulcheria, sister of Emperor Theodore I], 
and Mary Ward, who were lay apostles. 

If today the consciousness of the lay apostolate is awake and if the 
term “lay apostle” is one of those most widely used when one speaks o 
the activity of the Church, it is because the collaboration of the laity 
with the hierarchy has never been so necessary nor practiced in such: 
systematic way as now. This collaboration is translated into a thousand 
different forms, from the silent sacrifice offered for the salvation of souls, 
to the kind word and good example which compels the admiratio 
even of the enemies of the Church. 

It embraces cooperation in the very activities of the hierarchy itsel 
which can be communicated to the simple faithful, and the feats o 
daring which are paid for with one’s life, which do not appear in any 
statistics, and of which only God knows. This hidden apostolate is per 
haps the most precious and fruitful of all. 

Just like any other apostolate, the lay apostolate has two functions: 
that of preserving and that of conquering. The present-day Church 
must give her urgent attention to these. Putting it clearly, Christ’s Church 
does not intend ceding ground to her declared enemy, atheistic com 
munism, without putting up a fight. This battle will be fought to the 
end, but with the weapons of Christ! Go to work with a faith even 
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stronger than that of St. Peter when, on hearing the call of Jesus, he 
left his boat and walked on the waters to meet his Lord (Matt. 14:30-31). 

During these years which have been so troubled, Mary, the glorious 
and powerful Queen of Heaven, has made her assistance felt in the dif- 
ferent regions of the earth in such a tangible and marvelous manner 
that We now recommend to her care, with unlimited faith, all the forms 
of the lay apostolate. 

As a token of the strength and love of Jesus Christ which also pervade 
the lay apostolate, We grant the eminent cardinals here present, Our 
venerable brothers of the Episcopate, the priests taking part in your 
congress, all you men and women of the lay apostolate, and all those 
who have come here and those people who work throughout the world, 
Our paternal Apostolic Blessing. 


The following is the text of the statement issued by the Second World 
Congress of the Lay Apostolate as a summation of its conclusions. 


DECLARATION 


The delegates from all continents, assembled in Rome at the Second 
World Congress of the Lay Apostolate, express their deep gratitude to 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII for the words he graciously addressed to 
them during the audience of October 5, and for his observations con- 
cerning the nature, structure and practice of the lay apostolate. 

They were particularly moved by the confidence the Holy Father 
showed by proposing problems of the greatest importance for their re- 
flection and examination, and by appealing to their sense of initiative 
and responsibility. 

They will endeavor to respond to the wishes of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII by an ever more concerted effort toward a more effective apos- 
tolate, an effort which will take into account the diversity of objectives 
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and the variety of forms to be found among national and internation 
organizations. 

The organizations represented at the congress declare their joyful and 
filial readiness to work in this spirit, so that the laity may accomplish 
their apostolic mission under the guidance of the hierarchy and in frater- 
nal charity and true cooperation. Their action will take on in this way 
an ever wider scope, corresponding to the two-fold task of “preserving’ 
and of “conquering” which confronts the Church in the world today. 


FINAL DOCUMENT 


Six years ago, on the occasion of the First World Congress of the Lay 
Apostolate, the Holy Father invited those taking part to share in “a ful 
and effective collaboration in universal charity.” In this spirit, more than 
2,000 delegates from every continent have gathered in Rome from 
October 5 to 17, to attend the Second World Congress. 

They note with satisfaction that the years that have passed since the 
first congress have witnessed a deepening and a maturing of the sens 
of the apostolate among the faithful of more and more countries. 

They are also conscious that there is great variety in the forms in 
which this apostolic sense is expressed according to different countries 
and different vocations. Insofar as it reveals the unity arising from one 
faith, one hope and one charity, this variety is a sign of richness and 
vitality. 

Finally, the presence at the Second World Congress of delegates from 
more than 80 countries and the innumerable contacts made there are 
themselves a witness to the fact that the Church belongs to every country 
and that the peoples of every race, nation and culture find in her their 
home. 

Happy in this knowledge, we have nonetheless been made aware in 
the course of this congress of how important it is to make a mud 
greater effort to carry the tremendous task which faces us as members 
of the Church in a changing world: 

1. The rapid increase in population is causing unprecedented material 
and moral problems. 

2. Technical progress in industry and nuclear physics is creating new 
civilizations, and is affecting even those peoples which up to now have 
been untouched by world events. Technical progress speeds travel, et 
courages political unification and raises the standard of living, but at the 
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same time brings with it grave threats to health, to the social order, 
and to world peace. 

3. At this moment when new nations are entering world affairs, in- 
dividuals and whole peoples are filled with a great hope of universal 
justice and liberty. 

4. Lastly, despite temporary setbacks, an organized world community 
is taking shape. 

In this world crisis, more than two-thirds of the population are suf- 
fering from hunger, and the contrast in the standard of living between 
the rich and the economically poor countries is becoming greater. 

Distress is not only material. The uprooting of peoples and urbaniza- 
tion often lead to loss of faith. Millions of men are not allowed the free 
exercise of their basic rights, particularly as regards religious freedom 
which is hindered by communism—and racial equality. In many coun- 
tries, atheistic materialism is gaining ground; while the outward signs 
of atheism are increasingly to be seen in everyday life. Nevertheless, 
though modern man is on the way to losing belief in God, he still feels 
the need to be considered as a person, he feels the need for communion, 
and suffers from the “spiritual vacuum” in which he stands. 

All these new facts must be taken into account in any apostolic work. 
Catholics cannot remain passive and indifferent at this critical moment 
in the history of the world and of the Church. We have the great 
privilege of living at a time when a life, if it is to be Christian, must 
be fully apostolic. As the Holy Father has reminded us, “the consecration 
of the world” is “essentially the work of the laity themselves, of men who . 
are intimately involved in economic and social life.” Now more than 
ever, the laity, as members of the Church, of “God’s people on the 
march,” have been called to collaborate with the hierarchy in the fulfil- 
ment of the mission of the Church, which continues on earth the re- 
demptive work of Christ. This primary duty implies that the laity have 
an indispensable part to play in every sphere of life. Living fully in the 
world, the Christian layman has the task of cultivating those temporal 
values inherent in creation and, by sharing the common objectives of all 
ro contributing to the penetration of revealed truth into every aspect 
of life. 

Faced with this task, the Second World Congress of the Lay Apostolate 
appeals urgently to all Catholics to turn their attention in the years which 
lie ahead to making what the Holy Father called the “effort of a serious 
formation.” The carrying out of responsibilities in the apostolate is an 
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indispensable part of this formation, which concerns not only the in 
tellect, but the whole human person. 


This formation demands: 


1. Deepening of the spiritual life. This spiritual life must be founded f 


on prayer, adapted to the lay state and directed toward others in a spirit 
of charity. “We will love our brothers, whether they be close or distant 
. . » We will love all social classes, but particularly those which have mos 
need of help, of assistance, of betterment . . . We will love our times, 
our community, our technical skills, our art, our sport, our world.” 


2. Greater knowledge of the faith. In this respect, laymen are to 
often illiterate. There is danger of a lack of balance between a tempor 
culture which is ever more highly developed and a religious cultur 
which would remain childish. If he is to share his faith with others, the 
apostle must find his strength in the word of God and in the liturgy. He 
must live in “the charity of faith.” 

3. A knowledge of the world and of its needs. This means that we 
must have religious surveys, study centers and research institutes. Gool 
will alone is not enough. It must be supported by real technical com 
petence, professional, civic and social. 

4. International awareness for a world which is becoming more and 
more unified. The surest foundation for this is the cultivation of a truly 
Catholic point of view. A more truly Christian instinct, and more frequent 
international contacts will help the laity to become accustomed to seeing 
all problems on a world scale. This field of apostolate can only be ap 
proached in a spirit of loyalty to the Church and the Hierarchy. 

This formation must be the constant concern of all who share in the 
education of children or of adults, whether in the family, the parish, the 
school, the university, lay apostolate movements, Catholic Action 
Catholic international organizations. It is important to recall that the 
family must give the first basic formation for the apostolate. 

The progress which has already been made in the lay apostolate 
would not have been possible without much help from members of the 
clergy. We record our hope that priests increasingly well versed in this 
work will be available to insure the formation of those “adult” laymen 
whom the world needs. 

Knowing that membership in the Church, far from making the Chris 
tian unfit for dealing with the affairs of the world, induces him to devote 
himself as fully as anybody to all human tasks, we declare our full sup 
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port for the constructive efforts for the common good made by men of 
good will throughout the world. 

We invite the Catholics of the whole world to share wholeheartedly, 
in the true spirit of service, in all such ventures, whether in the economic, 
social, political or cultural fields, whether through an organization formed 


| for the purpose or within the framework of existing national or interna- 


tional organizations. 

In particular, we undertake to work in this spirit for the attainment of 
social and economic justice, not only for every individual and social 
group, but for all peoples and between all peoples. We are bound in 
conscience, in accordance with the Church’s social teaching, to play our 
part in focusing public opinion on this problem. 

We are nevertheless aware that the present crisis is above all a spiritual 


| crisis. Today as always, men hunger for God. The solution which we must 


give is not our own, but Christ’s communicated through the Church. 
RESOLUTION 


The Congress, after receiving the report of the special commission 
which it had appointed in order that the fullest and most respectful at- 
tention should be given to the Holy Father’s address, and in particular, 
to the possibility His Holiness had offered in so paternal a way for the 
discussion and examination of the question he had chosen to stress—that 
of a possible revision of the terminology, and hence also of the structure 
of organizations known as Catholic Action—invites national and interna- 
tional organizations to undertake a diligent study of this problem, in 
loyal collaboration with the competent ecclesiastical authorities; and 
expresses the wish that the Permanent Committee for International Con- 
gresses of the Lay Apostolate and the Conference of Catholic Inter- 
national Organizations, should act, in fraternal collaboration, as instru- 
ments for the gathering of data on the problem, as it arises in the various 
countries, for the circulation of the studies which will be carried out and 
for the transmission of ideas exchanged as to the best method to be 
adopted in such study. 
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France and England during the Middle Ages it was the custom 
of wealthy parishioners to donate candles tall as themselves for uy 
on shrine altars. 


This practice gave rise to the expression of “‘measuring up”’ to a saint 
People of moderate circumstances brought flowers and 
later, small candles—simple offerings which gradually | 
evolved into the present day Vigil Light.* 





Today, Vigil Lights burn before countless shrines 
and side altars throughout the world, serving as 
public acts of faith—external symbols of private 
devotion encouraging others among the faithful 
to pray in their hour of need or thanksgiving. 
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*Vigil Light is the crate 
mark name identifyin 
tive lights made excl SYRACUSE BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
by Will & Baumer. LOS ANGELES MONTREAL 


